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UUR PRESIDENT 


x» FOR 1938 


Mrs. Autie Curry Sanford, county superintendent of Rusk County, 
will direct the activities of the Wisconsin Education Association for 
1938, having been elected president at the annual meeting of the 
Representative Assembly held in connection with our recent state 
convention. 


Mrs. Sanford has been a leader in rural educational circles ever since 
1932, when she was first appointed county superintendent of Rusk 
County to fill the unexpired term of her husband who died that year. 
In addition to her administrative duties Mrs. Sanford has taken an 
active part in association work as member of the Locals Committee. 


Our new president was born near Viroqua and graduated from La 
Crosse State Teachers college. She taught in rural, state graded and 
high schools prior to her marriage. Since being appointed to her 
present position in 1932 she has been elected to the post twice. 
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EDITOR 


B bea biggest educational convention ever held 
in Wisconsin ended Saturday November 6. 
So strong was the drawing power of the pro- 
gram that over 13,000 jammed the main arena, 
o- Juneau, Engelmann, Kilbourn and 

Plankinton Halls on Friday morn- 
en How many attended? We 
can’t answer that, as many could not get in 
and accurate count is out of the question. 
Everywhere there was enthusiasm for the gen- 
eral and section programs. For the first time 
the entire arena was open for the Saturday 
program and it was almost filled. 

Praise is due Mr. Jebe and his Oshkosh High 
School Band and Chorus which opened the 
program with stirring music and started things 
off in grand style. On Friday the Young Peo- 
ple’s Orchestra of Milwaukee presented a splen- 
did program under the batons of Milton Rusch 
and Joseph Skornicka. Ed Gordon of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin conducted song periods 
as did Sam McKillop on Saturday, assisted by 
Fred Smith, Milwaukee pianist. Thanks, men, 
for your willingness always to help us. 

The Representative Assembly had a spirited 
session. There were contests for all offices but 
one, and debate upon reports and resolutions. 
With it all, a friendly spirit of competition 
prevailed. 


* 


joer autograph collectors swarm all over 
speakers, it is evident that they are in the 
celebrity class. Those of us who do the con- 
vention chores, line up backstage arrangements, 
get speakers and the press to- 
gether, etc., etc., obtain an in- 
teresting close-up of famous 
men and women. 

Brooks Fletcher, M. C., is from Harding's 
home district. He’s been in Congress since 
1925 and is ranking member of the committee 
on education. He is chairman of the committee 
on census which sponsors the bill to find out 
the number of illiterate people, the number of 


BACK STAGE 
WITH SPEAKERS 


employed and unemployed. Pictures taken of 
the crowd while he was speaking were at his 
request. He wants them to place in the cloak 
room of the House to impress the Congress 
with the size of educational groups. Looking 
at Fletcher now, no one would guess that 
while a student at Mt. Union College he held 
the hundred yard dash record for two years. 

Edward Tomlinson is a Georgian by birth 
but received his university schooling at Edin- 
borough. His life work is Latin-America, and 
he leaves for South America in February. 
Although his mother is a descendant of the 
Scotch poet Touchtone, Edward never wrote a 
poem. Comes from same town as author of 
Abie’s Irish Rose but never saw the play. Never 
owned a car or drove one. Tomlinson said the 
motto of Costa Rica was, “Three times as many 
school teachers as soldiers.” 

Dykstra is a friendly chatty sort of fellow. 
Likes to slump down and is at ease with every- 
one. His mother was born in Sheboygan Falls. 
Prexy enjoyed the convention but had to leave 
sooner than he wished as he was needed in 
Madison during Mrs. Roosevelt's Saturday 
visit. 

Sinclair Lewis sprung his usual surprise by 
informing us of what was happening in Wis- 
consin. Lewis is a high strung and sensitive 
man who doesn’t care particularly to be sur- 
rounded by crowds. He is affable, has a high 
regard for young writers and glad to be helpful 
to them. When he and Tomlinson met th 
discovered they live only a half block from 
each other in New York City. His father 
started his medical practice in Ironton, Wis- 
consin. Lewis’ next novel, The Prodigal Par- 
ents, will appear this winter. 

Lady Grace Drummond—Hay captivated the 
audience with her human and democratic 
charm. It will interest our readers to know that 
this was her first appearance before a state 
teachers’ meeting on her first official tour. Her 
Ladyship was swamped with admirers and she 
autographed as generously as she answered 
questions. While on tour she will shop around 
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for a new plane to take back to England. Just 
how this plucky little woman gets audiences 
with dictators and emperors is explained partly 
by her being a journalist and the further fact 
that her late husband’s family has been in the 
diplomatic service for 200 years. Lady Drum- 
mond—Hay co-operated in every way with the 
press and association office. She leaves for Eng- 
land on December 10 because “father died 
last winter and I don’t want Mama to be home 
alone her first Christmas without him.” 
Drew Pearson is just a straight-from-the- 
shoulder observer who calls them as he sees 
them. Drew was born in Evanston, educated 
at Swarthmore and then taught in University 
of Pennsylvania. Subsequently he wrote his way 
around the world and then taught in Columbia. 
He met Bob Allen, former Badger, when they 
were working for national papers but chafed 
at not being allowed to write the truth of 
things behind the scenes. So, they wrote a book 
—The Washington Merry-Go-Round. Both 
were fired in short order. Encouraged by the 
popularity of the style of the book they de- 
cided to write a column for the papers an what 
they saw. It was a hard proposition to put over, 
but today their column appears in 307 dailies. 
All in all, it was the most colorful talent the 
association ever presented at its convention. 


* 


a school finance problems have gen- 
erally been assumed to be characteristic 
only of our agricultural areas and smaller cities. 
At least, few felt that Milwaukee would ever 
face a critical school revenue 
situation. Nevertheless, it did 
happen. Surveying revenues and 
costs, the Milwaukee school board saw over a 
year ago what was in the offing. It is limited to 
a six-mill levy for operating costs. While the 
assessed valuation was at or near the billion 
mark the six-mill tax was adequate. When, 
however, the valuation dropped more than a 
hundred million dollars it meant a shortage. 
The board and school staffs faced two alterna- 
tives. These were retrenchment, such as salary 
cuts and enlarged classes, or relief by legisla- 
tive permission to levy a higher rate. A bill 
for the latter purpose was introduced in the 
regular session. Of course, there was opposition 
from certain interests but a safe margin of sup- 
port seemed sure. The bill was one of the many 


MILWAUKEE’S 
SCHOOL LEVY 


which got caught in the fateful jam of the 
sine die adjournment. 

After the special session had gotten under 
way the Governor amended his call and the 
Milwaukee school tax bill was included. The 
bill stirred up a bitter fight but it was enacted 
in a form which runs counter to a policy of 
fiscal independence which Milwaukee has had 
for many years. It permits an additional sev- 
en-tenths mill levy but the City Council must, 
within thirty days, either approve or reject. 
We have, therefore, the anomalous situation 
where the schools are in incomplete control of 
their affairs. 

The JouRNAL hoped that the aldermen 
would meet the emergency and approve the 
additional levy, but they rejected it. We still 
hope funds may be provided in some manner 
or that readjustments may be made so that 
school board employees will not have to sub- 
mit to a salary cut at this time. Such action 
would be a sad spectacle for a city whose fame 
for municipal morale has been heralded 
throughout the civilized world. 


* 


b Sscccomogies is attracting more men, accord- 
ing to a survey of the proportionate number 
of men and women in various fields since 1930. 
The percentage of men in rural schools has 

almost doubled since that 
ctl WOMEN time. In village and city 

gtades the field is almost ex- 
clusively filled with women teachers. It is in 
the high schools that we find the largest num- 
ber of men teachers. In 1936, 52% of the vil- 
lage high school teachers were men and 48% 
were women. In city high schools 41% were 
men and 59% women. The sex distribution of 
all public school teachers over a period of years 
shows a gradual increase in the number of men. 


All Teachers 


Number — Percent 
Year Men Women Total Men Women 
1930 2964 16,639 19,603 15.1 84.9 
1931 3293 17,042 20,335 16.2 83.8 
1932 3522 17,015 20,537 17.1 82.9 
1933 3742 16,598 20,340 18.4 81.6 
1934 3946 16,206 20,152 19.6 80.4 
1935 4280 16,256 20,537 20.8 79.2 
1936* 4512 16,029 20,541 22.0 78.0 





* Exclusive of principals, supervisors and superintendents. 
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: WE WANT YOU TO MEET OUR NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 
der 
the 
The 
ted | 
ci | Ist VICE PRESIDENT 
ev- 
ast, Bernard A. Kennedy, city su- 
ect. * perintendent of schools at Prairie 
ion du Chien, has been elected first vice president of the W.E.A. 
of Mr. Kennedy has been active in state educational circles for many 
years and at the present time is president of the Western Wis- 
1en consin Schoolmasters club and a member of the W.E.A. Locals 
the Committee. Before taking over the administrative reins at Prairie 
till du Chien Mr. Kennedy was registrar at Creighton University, 
ner Omaha, Nebraska. 
hat 
ub- 
ion 
me 
led 2nd VICE PRESIDENT 
Ernest F. Ludwig, mathema- 
tics teacher at Lincoln H. S., * 
Manitowoc is our second vice president. After graduating from 
rd- college (Milwaukee S.T.C., Lawrence and the U. of W. all are 
Der fighting to call him a native son) he taught at Loyal two years 
30. and then joined the Manitowoc faculty, teaching according to 
1as his own words “‘science, econqmics, government, assorted history, 
hat and all six delicious flavors of high school mathematics”. We 
ity sincerely regret that space limitations prevent us from mentioning 
oX- other highlights of his autobiography, as sent us. It’s more or 
in less what some might term a “‘wow’’! 
m- 
il. 
% 
2re 
of 
1rs 3rd VICE PRESIDENT 
Nn. 
W. E. Moore, county super- 
* intendent of schools in Marathon 
te County is our third vice presidént for 1938. Mr. Moore is serv- 
; ing his second term as administrative head of the Marathon 
3 schools. He is a graduate of River Falls State Teachers college. 
) After receiving his formal professional training Mr. Moore taught 
; science in the Athens High school, and then became head of the 
; Marathon public school for four years before being elected to 
) the county superintendency of the Marathon County schools. 
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THE (937 CONVENTION accuarmen 


x GUY F. LOOMIS, ity superintendent of the Ke- 
nosha schools, was re-elected treasurer for a three-year term. 
Supt. Loomis has acted in this capacity for many years, and 
his efficiency and sound judgment in financial matters is rec- 
ognized by members of the W.E.A. Besides handling all 
financial transactions between the secretary’s and treasurer's 
offices and advising with the executive committee on matters 
of investment Mr. Loomis annually takes charge of the 
membership sale at the state convention. 


*M. R. GOODELL, principal of the Columbia 
County Rural Normal school, was re-elected to his post as 
member of the executive committee. This is the second term 
for Mr. Goodell, having been elected in 1934, succeeding 
Charles Hulten of Sheboygan who died the previous summer. 
Mr. Goodell has had a rich background in rural educational 
problems and is recognized as one of the leaders in that type 
of work in the state. 


* MRS. MYRTLE FORD, newly elected member of the executive committee; is 
principal of the Jefferson school, Oconto, a post which she has held for the past nine years. 
Mrs. Ford had her early professional training in Wisconsin, being a graduate of Oshkosh State 
Teachers college. She then taught in the schools of Seattle, Washington, and Boise, Idaho, 
before becoming affiliated with the Oconto schools twelve years ago. We regret that we were 
unable to secure a picture of Mrs. Ford in time for this issue of the Journal, but we will have 
one in time for the December number. 
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000 WISCONSIN TEACHERS AS 





FOR THOSE “WITH YOU IN SPIRIT” 


The 1937 convention of the Wisconsin Education Association will 
offer a high mark for future conventions to “shoot at”. The most 
notable feature of the convention program was the fact that it was uni- 
formly good. There were no “flops”, no last minute cancellations and 
no repetitions on the part of general session speakers. Naturally, no 
one speaker appealed equally strongly to every person fortunate enough 
to get a seat in the main arena or the adjoining halls; some cast their 
preference for Fletcher, others Tomlinson, many paid tribute to Dykstra, 
while others preferred Lewis, and many of those who attended all 
three sessions cast their final ballots in favor of Lady Drummond—Hay 
or Drew Pearson. But no one we met failed to comment upon the 
universally high plane of the entire general programs, which is in the 
final analysis the best indication that the 1937 convention can truly be 
termed “bigger and better than ever”’. 

The only regret in connection with the convention is the fact that 
the main arena of the Milwaukee auditorium holds only around 9,000. 
The Thursday morning program produced the largest overflow crowd 
of any opening day, and for Friday all four adjoining halls were 
packed with teachers who listened to Dykstra and Lewis through the 
public address system hook-up with the main arena. All in all there 
were nearly 13,000 teachers listening to the talks on Friday A.M., and 
even at that there were about 1,000 in the exhibit hall, unable to find 
seats for the lectures. We hope that in the near future Milwaukee 
will have provisions sufficient to handle the ever-growing crowds at 
our state meetings, and rumor has it that the auditorium will be 
enlarged this year. 

Many teachers attending the general sessions commented upon the 
fine way in which President Banting conducted the meetings and 
introduced the speakers. His short talk on Thursday morning was 
especially well received. 

Never before have as many teachers attended section meetings, accord- 
ing to reports being sent this office. We also noted a commendable 
spirit of professional interest in the attention given the many fine 
exhibits. It was by far the largest exhibit our annual meeting has ever 
had, with nearly 125 concerns represented. The regular exhibit hall 
was packed, with about ten or fifteen exhibits in a side corridor. 


HOWDY, FOLKS! 


While the rest of you were rushing around in quest of learning, 
store bargains, outlandish food, and free handouts of samples in the 
exhibit hall, your faithful correspondent was looking around in dark \ 
corners, peeping around columns and in divers other ways focusing \ 
his “candid camera eye’’ on the convention from ye human element 
side. I'll admit I missed a lot, but I saw a lot, too, and if you're 
interested in a bit of convention chit chat, flip over the page. 
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Being a mere male, the deluge of 
pedagogical Badger beauties kinda took 
the wind out of our journalistic sails 
for a half day or so, but by Thursday 
noon we were able to get our lenses 
adjusted and take in some of the con- 
vention details. Here are some you may 
have missed—and we'll admit that with 
all our good intentions we missed 
plenty ourselves. 


Before tossing brickbats it’s best to 
dispose of a few posies: The biggest 
and most fragrant bouquet must go to 
good old Fred Smith and Sam MckKil- 
lop who so nobly stepped into a bad 
situation Sat. A.M. and turned on the 
vocal heat to tide over a period of 
potential embarrassment to all con- 
cerned. Drew Pearson, with that jour- 
nalistic flare for deadlines and the spec- 
tacular, nearly sent our final meeting 
a-cropper by wiring that his train was 
late, and he couldn’t arrive before 
10:40—being scheduled for 9:15! The 
sad news came just as Lady Drum- 
mond—Hay was ready to step on to the 
platform, and like the 100% Lady she 
is in spirit as well as name she con- 
sented to stretch her speech an extra 
15 minutes. But that still left a void 
of 10-15 minutes which looked pretty 
black until Fred Smith, professor Gor- 
don’s fine accompanist, came back stage 
and volunteered his services. An S.O.S. 
reached Sam at his office and inside of 
ten minutes he was on hand going over 
songs which could be sung extempora- 
neously. ‘““Sawanee River”, “My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean’, and ‘Home On 
the Range’’ proved so popular with the 
audience that few people realized the 
crisis which was being met with song! 

And while we're handing out the 
posies we want to give a generous al- 
lotment to Lady Drummond—Hay. Never 
in the history of the association, as far 
back as we can remember, have we had 
a more gracious speaker. Not only did 
she help us fill in the breach while 
waiting for our second speaker to ar- 
tive but she was equally cooperative 
with the press and the many high school 
girls who came to interview her for 
their school papers. When we last saw 
her she was being mobbed by a bevy of 
adolescent scribes, and she had a smile 
and a quotable word for every one of 
them. 
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Che CONVENTION 


AS SEEN BY THE RAMBLING REPORTER 


Many teachers commented upon the absence of student art 
work around the arena corridors this year. We don’t know the 
reason for this, but we would like to suggest that the Art 
section take this in hand and make the exhibit state-wide in 
scope. Heretofore it’s been largely devoted to the work of 
students in the lake shore schools. 


Did you notice the cane Guy Loomis sported at the conven- 
tion? “Class”, sez we. “Sprain”, retorts our treasurer. The 
main trouble, sez Guy, is to remember which leg to limp on, 
and after a day of putting his full weight on the one good 
leg he reports that it’s a relief to step on the sprained anatom- 
ical adjunct. Sprain or no sprain, Guy managed to sell about 
600 memberships and duplicates. 


In keeping with the high plane of the entire convention the 
musical numbers offered on the two opening days were out- 
standing. The Oshkosh band surely did itself proud, bringing 
along the traditional anvil for “The Anvil Chorus’, and even 
a set of bells to peal out during the impressive rendition of 
Tschaikowski’s ‘‘1812 Overture’. The closing number, ‘On 
Wisconsin” was made especially effective by darkening the 
hall and illuminating an electric “W’” at the rear of the stage. 
Besides Prof. Gordon’s usual fine directing of the group sing- 
ing, the Thursday morning program featured the appearance 
of the “Four Bills’, a quartette of schoolmen who always 
“deliver the goods’. Milton Rusch and Joseph Skornicka 
shared baton honors on Friday morning in directing the Young 
People’s Orchestra of Milwaukee in a brilliant program 
climaxed by a smashing rendition of ‘Finlandia’ by Sibelius. 


Didja lose something, ladies and gents? Miss Helen Nagle, 
our efficient and pleasant information gal, reports a moderate 
epidemic of the dropsies. Articles found and not claimed: 
gloves: 3 pr. brown cloth, 1 pr. brown kid, 1 pr. black cloth, 
1 brown kid, 1 black cloth; 1 three cornered ascot scarf; 1 
blue belt; 1 gold cross; 1 car key; 3 keys on ring; 1 railroad 
return ticket; 1 toll bridge ticket. If any of the above are yours, 
write in and identify: 


Gosh, golly—we’'ll have to put in ‘1 Ib. of beefsteak for 
black eye’, and “blocking one badly dented chapeau” as part 
of our expense accounts. Such were the casualties as we tried 
to elbow our way into the fifth street entrance of the Aud. 
Friday A.M. to see if there were any more seats in the one 
remaining overflow hall. Such a mob! Most of the people 
were reasonable about the situation, but a few complained 
loudly that they were entitled to a seat as they were members. 
Over 13,000 teachers heard Lewis on Friday. 


Well, we might have expected it. Author Lewis is noted for 
his pulling the unexpected, and he sure did in his convention 
address, as 99 44/100% of those attending expected a polit- 
ical aspect to his announced subject ‘It Has Happened Here’. 
But we soon found out that the something which has taken 
place is the near arrival to literary fame of a group of young 
Wisconsin authors. Teachers were pleased with the address 
even though they were expecting something different. 
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SECRETARY'S AEP ORT TO THE 1937 REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


MAJOR advances in education have been 
predicated upon the assumption that the 
State would accept its functional responsibility. 
Measured by performance during the last dec- 
ade, it must be admitted that there was only 
a feeble exercise of that function. We had 
settled down to an ordinary level of attainment 
and some archaic standards of education made 
us blush in better company. Home rule was 
in the saddle and the quality of schooling varied 
according to intellectual tastes of communities. 
Localities had been going pretty much on their 
own, improving local schools, lengthening 
terms, restoring salaries, and propping up the 
educational house as far as means or will 
permitted. In some districts pupils enjoyed 
modern advantages; in others, merely legal 
minima wete provided. Excellence and medi- 
octity were spread over the state in crazy-quilt 
fashion. Advance was spotty and the rating 
of Wisconsin was, in some aspects, imexcus- 
ably low. 

For a considerable number of years the 
Department of Public Instruction and the 
Wisconsin Education Association promoted a 
program of education, a platform so to speak. 
It consisted of a series of related proposals 
for the improvement of the schools and en- 
hancement of the welfare of teachers. To meet 
current trends and needs the program had re- 
ceived repeated revision by the Council on 
Education, which, in turn, submitted its pro- 
posals to the Delegate Assembly. Subsequent to 
adoption by the Delegate Assembly, the Coun- 
cil’s Program of Education, together with the 
adopted Resolutions, became the legislative aim 
of the Association. Enactment of an entire 
program in one legislative session is unlikely. 
Acceptance of a long list of forward looking 
objectives is not secured that way. Recognizing 
this, the Council on Education selected such 
subjects for introduction as seemed imminently 
necessary and which held greatest possibility 
of passage. 

Bills increasing teachers’ minimum salary, 
full-time compulsory school attendance, and 
the state-wide tenure bill bore the W. E. A. 
label. They were enacted. Other “planks” of 
our platform, such as high school aid, uniform 


nine months school term, higher qualifications 
and supervising teachers, were introduced by 
committees or members and received our con- 
tinuous and full support throughout the ses- 
sion. Complete realization of and progress 
toward at least seven points of advance are 
noted. The sudden sine die adjournment, which 
meant sure defeat for hundreds of bills, threw 
things into a confusing state and several worthy 
measures never really got started. Nevertheless 
much was accomplished in the regular session 
of the 1937 Legislature, especially in rural 
education. Some glaring defects have been re- 
moved and we are in better position to build 
henceforth. 


It is a pleasure to report that there were no 
proposals which hit at our fundamental struc- 
ture. No attacks, for instance, were made upon 
the state retirement system. The general atti- 
tude of legislators toward school and teacher 
legislation was good. Committees accorded 
teacher groups a most respectful hearing, quite 
in contrast to “‘badgering’”’ which characterized 
some previous sessions. It must be recorded 
that in the promotion of desirable educational 
legislation, the Association, as a state body, 
had the support of other special interest school 
groups whose constant readiness was evident 
throughout the session. Also, we owe a great 
deal to those lay organizations whose unequivo- 
cal backing contributed valuable citizen support 
to several W. E. A. measures. All in all, one 
cannot review or appraise the situation with- 
out concluding that the school people profited 
by general confidence and good will in and 
outside of the Legislature. Such confidence 
must be preserved. It is a great asset. Teachers 
had, through local activities and their state body, 
conducted professional affairs wisely or public 
respect would not have been forthcoming. 
Above all, it is conclusive proof of the neces- 
sity for sponsoring a practical program to im- 
prove the school services. The Secretary rec- 
ommends a continuation of that policy. 

After more than a decade of agitation in 
behalf of state aid for high schools there was 
finally provided an appropriation. Here is an 
instance of belated legislation, the necessity 
for which had been generally admitted long 
before its passage. It had, however, become a 
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political football and only this year did it 
emerge as a subject in its own right. It might 
be said in passing that the high school aid bill 
was glorified to the extent of carrying the state 
tax bill as an amendment. The law is inade- 
quate but it is a beginning and an acceptance 
of policy. State support of education will be 
more difficult each year. Social security and 
other obligations shifted to the state impose 
heavy drains upon the state treasury. If, then, 
the schools are to receive that to which they 
are entitled a very definite and vigorous inter- 
pretation of needs must be maintained. In the 
face of tense competition for public revenue a 
lapse of alertness during an era of good feeling 
would simply be preparing the way for another 
educational regression. 


RESEARCH AND INTERPRETATION 


The research and public relations activities 
followed generally the program of the previous 
year. Some shifts of emphasis were made to 
meet changing situations. The Association does 
not consider this field to be static but one which 
must be flexible to permit reorganization and 
adoption of new techniques. 


1. One formal printed bulletin—Tax Revenue 
for Public Education—was issued. It con- 
tained the various state aids to education and 
broke down the tabulations. The purpose of 
this research study was to show, for in- 
stance, how much of the public school fund 
income was paid to the rural schools, the 
state graded, village elementary, etc. It an- 
swers practically every question regarding the 
allocation of aids to the various types of 
units and thus provides a source of informa- 
tion heretofore not compiled for easy refer- 
ence. The bulletin was given wide mailing 
and a copy sent to each member of the Leg- 
islature. We acknowledge the co-operation 
of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in permitting our research worker 
access to state files. 

Another project was the one thousand sets 
of charts for speakers. These showed the 
fundamental school tax problems in graph 
form and were of assistance to speakers in 
clarifying the subject. It is an example of 
constructive ideas brought to us by members 
of the association. 


The foregoing were the only printed bul- 
letins or releases of a strictly research nature. 
During the legislative year much of the re- 
search work was directed to gathering sta- 
tistical data bearing upon bills. Much of 
this was ready prior to the session. Too 
great emphasis cannot be laid upon the 
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necessity for having supporting evidence in 
promoting legislation. Opposition to several 
W. E. A. bills subsided as soon as the or- 
ganization presented its surprising evidence. 
Not only did our research service deal with 
W. E. A. legislation but with other legisla- 
tion. Data for the supervising teacher bill 
was gathered by this office; likewise, several 
study units for the Joint Committee on 
Education. 

During the past two years inquiries re- 
garding sick leave practices came to the 
office. A need was sensed and there was 
mailed to the regular mailing list an up-to- 
date report on what Wisconsin cities were 
or were not doing in providing teacher sick 
leave. We counselled personally with several 
local groups on their problem. 


There was mailed an analysis of living 
costs and teachers’ salaries last spring. This 
was followed by several regular bulletins 
showing salary trends. Data on tax rates of 
fiscally dependent and independent cities 
were included in another bulletin. Study 
units for the printed Locals Bulletin were 
supplied by the research assistant. Shortly 
after the enactment of the Tenure law re- 
search efforts were confined to the State Law 
Library to collect court decisions having a 
possible bearing upon our law. 


During the legislative session Messrs. 
Peterson and Ragatz, with the help of a few 
others, conducted eight weekly radio dis- 
cussions over Station WHA. These dealt 
with school legislation and were timed so 
that information relative to certain W. E. A. 
measures was broadcast when the bills were 
under consideration. 


Much of the research and public relations 
effort is of a state-wide nature. However, 
may we urge strongly that our members keep 
in mind that headquarters office is a clear- 
ing house and source of information directly 
applicable to local problems. We receive 
many requests for statistical data from local 
associations and they have acknowledged the 
value of such materials. Hundreds of letters 
come from individuals asking for informa- 
tion which we, by our residence in the state 
capital, are able to secure and supply. In 
most cases where the requested information 
is not at hand it can be obtained. This 
brings to mind questions submitted to us 
concerning retirement fund accounts. Such 
inquiries should be forwarded directly to the 
Annuity and Investment Board. 


Again, members and Locals are invited to 
write us whenever they are fn need of data 
which we may be able to furnish. It should 
be gratifying to know that the Department 
of Superintendence purchased several hun- 
dred copies of “School Dollars” for dis- 
tribution with the pamphlets which the 
Department sends out under Research 
Service. 

















2. News releases are sent out, not too regu- 
larly, but when there is something of inter- 
est. Handling of news releases by Locals 
was presented at the meetings of Locals’ 
presidents this fall. Upon their request, the 
suggestions upon the proper treatment of re- 
leases and local school publicity will be 
included in a bulletin. 


3. The Association continues to furnish speak- 
ers for teacher groups and lay organizations. 


4. The Locals Committee, while constituted for 
organization purposes, really plays a vital 
role in public relations work. Meetings of 
Locals’ presidents were again held at Rice 
Lake, Antigo and Madison. These confer- 
ences afford us at least one personal contact 
a year with Locals. Nothing is so stimulat- 
ing as an exchange of ideas and to find out 
what current problems challenge the various 
communities. Many good suggestions are 
given the Secretary's office in these meetings. 


5. Although it is not a W. E. A. committee, we 
cannot refrain from mentioning the Joint 
Committee on Education. This includes rep- 
resentatives of about fifteen state organiza- 
tions, including the W. E. A., who carry on 
continuous study of educational problems. 
If school problems need citizen consideration, 
here is a partial answer. Encouragement 
should be given this voluntary group in their 
serious attack upon matters of great impor- 
tance to education. 


6. The co-operative arrangement with the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
proceeding in a most satisfactory manner. 
While the W. E. A. has no organic rela- 
tionship with the Congress, the evidence of 
mutual interests is plainly expressed in the 
name. Since the P. T. A: has assumed viril- 
ity and all the earmarks of a constructive 
force for the welfare of youth, we take satis- 
faction in observing that the Wisconsin Con- 
gress reached a membership peak of 28,000 
in 1937, a growth of 11,761 in the last 
four years. Forty new local associations 
affiliated with the State Congress last year. 
If the organization merely showed numerical 
expansion there would be scant justification 
for mentioning it in the Secretary's report. 
However, in addition to increased members 
the Congress has for several years promoted 
a constructive program. It participated active- 
ly and judiciously in the legislative session; 
went about its work in a business-like way; 
sent out bulletins to its locals; and was a 
real friend to education. The State Congress, 
largely through its officers and the field sec- 
retary, has brought the local P.T.A. work 
to higher levels of accomplishment and pur- 
pose. The field secretary had conferences and 
audience contact with about 10,000 people 
last year. She gave 110 talks to various 
groups and participated in 14 county, 5 dis- 
trict, 5 state, and one national meeting. She 
is a rember of the Joint Committee on Ed- 


ucation which studied four major problems 
as contained in the following bulletins, is- 
sued by it: Taxes and Taxation; Who Pays 
for Our Schools?; The Rural Elementary 
Schools; The Wisconsin High School Situa- 
tion. Trends in Education will be the next 
bulletin subject. Educational Workshops 
were held in several places to form a nucleus 
of intelligent public opinion. Perhaps the 
most obvious indication that the Congress 
program is taking root is the formation of 
study groups who apply themselves to study 
of pertinent subjects and the request for 
speakers on important topics affecting school 
welfare. The nature of P.T.A. work has ex- 
perienced a tremendous change of emphasis 
during the last decade and the Secretary gives 
credit for the transition to the high type 
of leadership of the organization. 


The necessity for continuing a sound public 
relations program cannot be disputed. As far 
as the state association is concerned, we doubt 
that anyone will deny its effectiveness. The plan 
now needs extension to county and city asso- 
ciations. W. E. A. policies and techniques may, 
with minor modifications, be carried on locally. 
Local problems differ and state projects need 
to be supplemented. Every Local should have 
a committee or person responsible for provid- 
ing school publicity. School news is always 
good news if properly handled. Whatever plans 
may be adopted, one thing is certain, i.e., that 
public relations activities must be continued. 
Failure to do so will eventually lead to a repe- 
tition of what happened five years ago. 


COMMITTEES 


The constitution of the W. E. A. mentions 
two committees, viz.: The Executive and 
Credentials committees. All other committees 
are authorized by the Delegate Assembly or 
the Executive Committtee. Committees are ap- 
pointed as either of the two governing bodies 
directs. According to a rule of the Executive 
Committee, membership of all committees ex- 
cept purely professional study committees ex- 
pires in January of each year. It has been the 
custom to appoint some new members each year 
but not to create an entire turn-over. This prac- 
tice provides continuity of purpose and method 
in committee work. Fifteen committees conduct 
the various association studies and activities. 
All of them are doing good work and reflect 
credit upon the democratic character of the 
entire association. 
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CREDIT UNION 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union was 
organized by the W. E. A. for the purpose 
of supplying its members with a method of 
systematized savings, and to enable them to 
solve their credit problems with their own 
money at very small cost. During the years 
since the Credit Union has been in existence, 
hundreds of teachers throughout the state have 
borrowed money from this source. 

It is not a business or a bank, but a co-opera- 
tive society which lends money to its members 
for all provident purposes. Because the mem- 
bers are closely associated with each other and 
because all services necessary for credit union 
operation are performed gratis by the W. E. A., 
there is no large overhead. 

The Credit Union is a rapidly growing in- 
stitution. During the first nine months of this 
year, loans were made aggregating $22,517.70, 
almost twice the amount of any previous year. 
Stock held amounted to $18,518. It is audited 
annually by the State Banking Department and 
by its special auditing committee. 

It is our hope that this service may be brought 
to the attention of every W. E. A. member. 





SUBSIDIES TO SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Several years ago the Delegate Assembly 
authorized the payment of a subsidy to each 
sectional association. A committee of the state 
association met with the officers of the sectional 
associations and devised a plan based upon a 
flat sum, distance from Milwaukee, and the 
number of sectional association members who 
are also members of the state association. The 
method of computing subsidies presented many 
factors but it seems to be working out satis- 
factorily. Divisional programs are able to se- 
cure attractive talent and their membership rolls 
are increasing. The subsidies paid by the 
W. E. A. this fall are as follows: 


Central Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
ROR eo te ee $ 148.20 


Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers As- 
SOCIAVION soot ee ee iS 127.50 
Western Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 


* Total subsidies re $1,455.20 
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A glance at a news stand shows that maga- 
zine form and style have been virtually revo- 
lutionized in recent years. Educational journals 
have not escaped change and we find that most 
state association journals have adopted larger 
page size and fewer pages. The idea does not 
appeal to us. A magazine of smaller page size 
and more pages lends itself more readily to 
the sort of publication our members desire. 
We'll hang on to smaller page size as long 
as we Can. 

Following suggestions of our readers, there 
appear more short articles upon techniques. 
We appreciate the fine spirit of co-operation 
as manifested by contributions. Some good 
manuscripts present an editorial problem by 
being too long. Space in the Journal is at a 
premium and we ask that papers be prepared 
in concise style. The Educational Spotlight sec- 
tion is characteristic of our Journal. It carries 
personal and local items which, to most read- 
efs, are most interesting. The editor feels that 
such a department has a rightful place in an 
association magazine. 

We thank contributors and ask their under- 
standing if papers do not appear when ex- 
pected. There is an abundance of material on 
hand and some organization business and re- 
ports must take precedence over submitted copy. 

Production costs are sharply on the upgrade. 
Nevertheless, there has been no stinting in the 
use of cuts or any phases of make-up of an 
attractive journal. It may be said that our 
magazine has not resorted to curtailment as to 
size or number of issues as some state journals 
have done. 

Frequently we receive dollar remittances 


Lake Superior Education Association 251.20 from people who want to subscribe. These re- 

Northeastern Wisconsin Education mittances are returned to the would-be sub- 
en en eee 162.20  scribers. The Journal does not have a subscrip- 

Northern Wisconsin Teachers Associ- tion price, but is one of the privileges of 
RD cut ra eechawaaccinnctebediocic 205.90 W.E. A. membership. 

Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers As- The Journal is open to members for expres- 
ee TOPE OD, See ee 309.30 sion of their views. Publication of an article 

Southern Wisconsin Education Asso- does not imply, however, that it reflects the 
RE. adscd waren osieariecnheea aa 100.00 attitude of the editor. 
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The Secretary would have a blunted sense of 
appreciation. if he did not mention the splendid 
work of committees and Locals. They are the 
grass roots of the organization. In promoting 
a state program the Secretary's office can be an 
effective spearhead only when an alert mem- 
bership backs up headquarters. Fortunately, this 
has been given in fullest measure and the 
results speak for themselves. The structure 
through which the profession may express itself 
is there. Nor, is there lacking any spirit of de- 
termination to maintain a well-knit organiza- 
tion of all branches of educational service. The 
cohesive spirit of Wisconsin’s professional 
workers makes one optimistic. 

I wish to acknowledge, for the officers and 
for myself, appreciation of that tireless and 
loyal group of young men and women — my 
office associates. They, too, are proud of the 
W. E. A., eager to do just a little bit more, 
and reliable in whatever they do. 

It has been a pleasure to represent you when- 
ever such responsibility was entrusted to me. 
Your assistance and confidence have been an 
inspiration to carry on for your welfare and 
higher educational standards. 

Respectfully yours, 


wigs ty 


Executive Secretary. 


(Report Submitted to the 
Representative Assembly of 
The Wisconsin Education 
Association, at Milwaukee, 
Nov. 4, 1937) 








“The continued growth of the N. E. A. 
depends upon the loyal cooperation of 
its thousands of members, many of 
whom have given their best to the As- 
sociation for many years. We, as a pro- 
fession, cannot realize our full possi- 
bilities until we awaken our associates 
to carry their share of the common load. 
More members mean more service, 
more growth, more advancement; but 
there is something even more funda- 
mental than that. These are times of 
sweeping transition, and if we do not 
voluntarily interest ourselves in the 
problems which concern our own future 
we may expect the control of our lives 
to pass into the hands of others.” 


—Secretary Givens, N. E. A. Annual Report 





N. E. A. NOTES 


W. STUDEBAKER, United States Com- 

+ missioner of Education in speaking about 

a national education association says, ‘“The po- 

tential dangers of class and group conflicts aris- 

ing out of competing economic interests sug- 

gest the vital importance of a demonstration by 

at least one professional group that cooperative 

effort can be motivated by and directed toward 
consideration for the general welfare.” 


Suggestions for Presidents of Locals 


1. Appoint an N. E. A. Committee whose duty, 
among other things, is to interpret the associa- 
tion to its members, to report its activities to 
the group, and to work for membership. The 
name of the chairman should be sent to W:1- 
lard E. Givens, Secretary, The National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington to be put on the 
mailing list for bulletins. 

Send to the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
N. E. A., for a copy of their pamphlet, “A 
Handbook for Local Association.” Free. 


2. Make use of N. E. A. publications for group 
meetings. “The Unique Function of Education 
in American Democracy,” 50¢, has a_ study 
guide in the pamphlet entitled ‘Education for 
Democracy.’ Free while it lasts. 

“A National Organization for Education’ also 
contains a study guide. It is free. 

Make use of the first of thirteen monographs on 
studies in the social aspects of the depression, 
entitled ‘Research Memorandum on Education 
in the Depression.” Others to follow discuss 
consumer problems, crime, the family, health, 
reading habits, minority peoples, mobility of 
population, recreation, relief policy and prac- 
tice, religion, rural life, and social work. Single 
copy $1.00. 

All of the above publications can be secured by 
writing The National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


. Keep your membership informed as to the status 
of the Harrison—Black—Fletcher Bill. See your 
state JOURNAL and the Journal of the N. E. A. 


ww 


> 


. Hold a meeting of your Local Association on 
Wednesday after school, hook up a radio, and 
have the group listen to “Our American Schools” 
at 5:00 p. m. 


“Our American Schools,” the radio program of the 
N. E. A. continues its seventh year of broadcast. 
Place a reminder card on your radio to tune in on 
Wednesdays from 5:00-5:15 p. m. and on Saturdays 
from 10:00—10:15, Red Net work, for those thrill- 
ing and dramatic recitals of educational import. 
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THE MADISON CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


+ AX OLD story and an old tradition each year open 
for the city of Madison the activities of the Christ- 


A SCHOOL ACTIVITY OF REAL ™s season. The story is that of The Nativity; the tradi- 


COMMUNITY INTEREST tion, the famous Christmas pageant told through song 
and pantomime by Madison school children. 


A cappella choirs from the three high schools com- 

BEDA HAND bine to offer the tribute of youth in form of carols of 

Central High School, Madison the Magi, songs of the Holy Night, pastoral carols, and 

hymns. Presented in two shifts on Sunday afternoon 

two weeks before Christmas, the huge production 

draws thousands of spectators from the city and sur- 
rounding towns. 

The color, the lights, the drama, the youthful voices 
find enhancement in the spectacular setting provided by 
the marble interior of the State Capitol. This year 
marks the fifteenth presentation of the old miracle play 
under the general direction of Miss Anne Menaul, 
supervisor of music in Madison. Directorship of the 
large choir is passed among the choral instructors of the 
three public high schools. 

While a cappella choir and antiphonal choir sing of 
the birth of Christ, a group of boys and girls present 

(Continued on page 145) 
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CLARENCE J. STYZA 
Merrill High School 


F THERE is an extra-curricular activity that 
needs organization and purpose, it is the 
entire forensic program. I have just glanced 
over the September News Letter from the for- 
ensic secretary, Almere Scott, and one thing 
strikes me. There is an overwhelming spread- 
ing out of the number of schools entering the 
state contests and the number of pupils par- 
ticipating. With expansion has come drastic 
disintegration. 

Because of this expansion, schools are trying 
to solve their problems in a democratic man- 
ner, that is, by giving every interested pupil a 
chance to participate and grow. This is a laud- 
able ambition, but with it has come the need 
for more faculty members to put their shoul- 
der to the helm and coach these budding or- 
ators and dramatists. 

So broad in scope is the forensic program 
that it demands at its head one person in 
whom authority is vested. This teacher should 
rightfully be the teacher of speech or one who 
has had some training and experience in the 
realm of speech. Above all, the forensic head 
should have an insatiable interest in fostering 
and building a growing forensic program for 
the greatest number. 

A forensic program should get under way 
early, and by early I do not mean one or two 
months before the local contest. It is my be- 
lief that one should lay the ground work by 
December first, and earlier would not do any 
harm. All pupils interested should be called 
together for inventory. If you are not satisfied, 
you can get out and “drum up recruits.” Stu- 
dents are waiting for that extra word of 
encouragement. 

At these early meetings, which may be 
broken up into the various phases of forensics, 
pupils may practice on various bits of material. 
They will have a chance to find themselves, 
and to discover for what particular phase of 
forensics they are best fitted. 

The forensic head, with the aid of the pupil, 
should select the proper selection which best 


LET'S GET TOGETHER ON THIS MATTER OF FORENSICS 


fits the individual. It is agonizing for one to 
sit through contests and see students innocently 
going through selections that were never writ- 
ten for them. The pupil should be given an 
opportunity to read his selection aloud, alone, 
and in the presence of the forensic head. If 
both, and let me emphasize the word both, are 
satisfied, then the chances are that the pupil 
has a selection which is adapted to him. 


Choosing the Selections 


The next problem that arises is, what kind of 
material shall we select? I have watched with 
keen interest what selections came to the state 
contests and those that were picked as win- 
ners. With keener interest did I sit and listen 
to the criticism and helpful suggestions as given 
by Dr. Gladys Borchers, Dr. Gertrude Johnson, 
Dr. Andrew Weaver, Dr. H. Ewbank, Rexford 
Mitchell and V. A. Utzinger. 

Listening to the state contestants can only 
make one think back to the local, league, and 
district contests. Every contestant should not 
be coached in the light of being a state win- 
ner. There is such a thing as doing one’s best 
and deriving benefit from the attempt. Yet it is 
disconcerting to witness a possible state entry 
lose out in the local or league contest because 
some individual is sitting in the rear of the 
room and judging by personal reaction without 
having any specific objectives. And further- 
more, it must be remembered that as a con- 
testant goes from one contest to another a 
judge’s personal reaction and objectives vary. 
Our hope lies in having the state set up certain 
broad factors which coaches and judges may 
follow. This is our only hope of getting 
together on forensics. 

A few suggestions which were received from 
the state judges might be of some benefit to 
others, so that coaches and judges may know 
exactly what the state judges demand. Then we 
can coach our contestants accordingly. 

Suppose we begin with oratory. Too often 
coaches are working with mediocre students. 
Granted that they are the very ones who need 
the training, they still have no business to get 
to the league and district contests. Long before 
that time they should have been defeated. It is 
a coach’s job to find that material. It is in your 
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school if you will look for it. First then, one 
needs material that has some possibilities for 
growth. 

Orations which come from Madison are cut 
by Dr. Ewbank. These orations nearly always 
come to the state contests as winners. Good 
material may be obtained from the book ‘Fifty 
Orations That Have Won Prizes in Speaking 
Contests.” It is edited by W. H. Ashley and is 
published by Noble and Noble, N. Y. If you 
do not care to buy the book and add it to your 
library you may write to a teachers college and 
the librarian will loan you a copy. Your city 
librarian will write to Madison for a copy. 

When you have selected the material, adapt 
it to the individual, the time, and the locality. 
It is disheartening to hear orators tell of experi- 
ences and events that everyone knows could 
not possibly be true. An oration of this kind 
sounds unreal and stilted. Get out your pencil 
and cut it. Add parts to liven it up, and vitalize 
an otherwise dead oration. 


Next let us consider extemporaneous reading. 
The state has set up the rule that all contest- 
ants are to read the same type of literature. 
Last year it was the essay. The local and league 
contests bored their audiences to death with un- 
interesting essays which only a scholar could 
enjoy. There is such a wealth of interesting 
material. A few possibilities are: ‘For Authors 
Only’, by Kenneth Roberts, ‘‘Excuse It Please’, 
by Cornelia Otis Skinner’’, “Life With Father’, 
by Clarence Day, “Funny Pieces” by Stephen 
Leacock, and articles from the Readers Digest. 

If the reader has something she enjoys, she 
will naturally be able to transfer that enjoy- 
ment to her audience. One needs a low pleas- 
ing voice that carries easily. Above all, the 
contestant needs to know how to interpret each 
line and when to modulate the voice. She must 
leave a single impression so that the judge re- 
members what she said and not how she said it. 

One finds less but oftentimes better material 
in the extemporaneous speaking field. Only the 
mentally alert survive this contest, and so one 
usually begins with a good contestant. Often 
because the contestant is thought to be good 
the coach tells him to read widely, and then 
nothing more is done. The contestant usually 
gets no farther than the district contest. He 
should go through every magazine with his 
coach, and select those topics which will most 
likely be chosen. 

The contestant should keep a large notebook 


and outline each topic rather fully. He needs 
to work on a “catchy” beginning to arouse the 
interest of his audience. This is not easy. It 
requires careful thought, and should provide a 
path which leads to the body of the talk. Two 
or three big points should be discussed in set- 
ting forth the problem. The conclusion should 
seldom if ever be a summary; instead, it should 
be a solution to the problem as set up by the 
contestant. 

Obviously the speaker will need daily prac- 
tice. The coach should outline the talk as it is 
presented, and then it should be discussed by 
both. A coach should always ask a question 
pertaining to the talk, and it is a good policy 
to bring in outsiders to do the questioning. 
When working alone or preparing for a con- 
test, a good procedure is for the contestant to 
outline his talk on the rear board. With the 
outline before him, he may practice his talk. 
As it formulates in his mind he should grad- 
ually begin erasing it step by step as he con- 
tinues to go through it. 

We now come to the declamation field. No 
other phase needs more improvement. Let us 
consider the heavy or dramatic declamation. 
This comment was made by a university judge 
last year: “All night long the contestants were 
killing people. One died in an electric chair, 
another drowned, another was blown up in a 
submarine, another was hanged, and several 
others were shot.” In other words the judges 
believe that a selection may be dramatic and 
yet no one need die. A cutting from the play 
“The Emperor Jones’ won first place in the 
state contest last year. 

There are too many play houses which pub- 
lish dramatic declamations that are not worth 
the paper they are printed on. The glowing 
writeups are put there to sell, and even though 
Gladys Borchers always cuts ten selections that 
are worthy of being used, the grass always looks 
greener elsewhere and so coaches succumb to 
these glowing writeups and order the sure win- 
ners that turn out to be grotesque failures. 

Cuttings might be made from the following 
dramatic plays: “Ice Bound”, ‘In Abraham's 
Bosom’”’, ‘The Fool’, ‘The Old Maid’, “‘Sev- 
enth Heaven”, “The Doll’s House’, ‘‘Ghosts’’, 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan”, ‘“‘Our Betters’”, and 
countless others. It is only in the first two 
plays that someone dies. Three of the above 
plays are non-royalty and may be cut without 
permission. To cut the others permission must 
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be obtained from the publisher, and in most 
cases it is easily obtained. 

The humorous declamation contest is a new- 
born child, and up to the present it is a pathetic 
figure. Unless we get together on this contest 
it will soon disappear. In the words of the 
forensic judges each contestant finds that she 
must get funnier than the one who preceded 
her, and so by the time the tenth contestant 
appears the judges actually look ‘‘mad’”. One 
judge said that his group was expecting any- 
thing in the humorous contest and that this 
year they got a tap dance on the rug of the 
assembly chamber. He said that next year he'd 
expect someone to do a backflip. He will see 
it if the coaches and judges don’t get together 
on forensics. 

At the state contests the contestants dance, 
sing, chew gum, and even get down “on all 
fours” and bark like a dog. One can only ask, 
who is responsible for the selection of this 
trashy material? And how could the judges 
ever send these people to the state? The answer 
is obvious. The contestant who went through 
the most ludicrous actions was given first place, 
while the contestant with state possibilities was 
dropped along the wayside. 

In the state contest, “Weenies on Wednes- 
day”, a cutting from a one act play, won first 
place. A cutting from ‘The Importance of Be- 
ing Earnest’’, won second. Some material which 
the state judges have considered trashy, by vir- 
tue of its poor placing and ludicrous content 
are: “Dedicating the Croutville Gas Station’, 
“The Home Talent Rehearsal’, ‘The Last Day 
of School”, ‘The Thank You Program’, “Side 
Show Talent”, and “Trying Out the Tootville 
Talent’. 

Some plays which contain good humor and 
lack the element of burlesque are: “The Florist 
Shop”, ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose”, “The Show Off’, 
“The Patsy’, ‘Arms and the Man’, “It Pays 
to Advertise’, “Polly With a Past’, ‘““The Ner- 
vous Wreck” and countless number of one and 
three act plays that one can find in any city 
library. Most of the above are royalty plays 
but don’t pass up the countless number of non- 
royalty one-act plays. 

If we, as coaches, train our contestants in 
the light of the above standards we have a 
right to ask that the judges in the local, league, 
and district contests judge according to the 
standards which the state judges demand. It is 
our only hope of getting together on this 
forensic program. 


THE MADISON 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


(Continued from page 142) 


* 





tableaux to dramatize the event. Heavenly an- 
gels announce the birth with a trumpet chorus, 
while the large choir, imitating the multitude, 
repeats the praise in song. Angels and shep- 
herds pose in alcoves throughout the perform- 
ance. In the north balcony appearance of the 
angels to the shepherds, revelation of the star 
to the kings, and finally the scene in the manger 
are dramatized. 

Ushered in by the ringing of the chimes of 
Grace Episcopal church, the pageant opens 
with the combined choir of over 200 voices 
singing ‘Gloria Patri” by Palestrina. The 
antiphonal chorus of 40 boys and girls echo 
the song frcm the loft. 

While a group of angels appear in the dome 
of the Capitol, a brass quartet plays ‘Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing” by Mendelssohn. The 
reading of the prophecy is preceded by Bach's 
“Break Forth, O Beauteous, Heavenly Light,” 
sung by the choir. A thundering acclamation 
of “Glory to God” by Handel follows. While 
the series of tableaux take place in both right 
and left alcoves, the choir sings the French 
carol “While by My Sheep.” 

In the second part of the spectacle, the 
pantomimes of the Nativity scene take the cen- 
ter of interest. The choir tells the same story 
in song. As the notes of Adams’ “Cantique de 
Noel” rise and swell, the spotlight shows angel 
tableaux in the alcoves. The program of songs 
is completed with ‘““We Three Kings of Orient 
Are” by Hopkins, the French Noel ‘Slumber 
Song of the Infant Jesus,” and “Silent Night” 
by Gruben-Wetzel. Lighting effects of the per- 
formance have always been handled by Bellamy 
Seals, state electrician. 


The traditional pageant becomes an all-school 
production since both pupils and faculty mem- 
bers of many departments concur to offer their 
services in one of the most magnificent affairs 
the school can bring its community. Music, 
dramatics, home economics, art, journalism, and 
manual training are among those contributing 
to the creation of a stupendous story and a 
beautiful Christmas custom. 
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Fort HARMER NEAR MARIETTA, AS IT WAS IN 1790. THE MARIETTA SETTLEMENT WAS STARTED IN 1788, 
WHEN NEw ENGLAND IMMIGRANTS WERE BROUGHT OVER THE MOUNTAINS BY GEN. RUFUS PUTNAM. 


. THE OLD NORTHWEST 


-OSEPH SCHAFER 


Supt., Wis. State 
Historical Society 


As this is the 150th anniversary of the Northwest 
Ordinance we are very pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting a series of articles by Joseph 
Schafer, Supt. of the State Historical Society, on this 
colorful and historically significant period in the life 
of our state and nation. 








MERICANS are fond of the word “West’’ 

and of the idea it stands for. As commonly 
used it has meant a new, fresh, frontier region, 
perhaps recently opened to settlement, where 
conditions of life were more primitive and less 
rigid than they were “back East.” Horace 
Greeley may have been first to broadcast the 
advice: “Go west, young man, and grow up 
with the country,” but that is what young men 
had been doing for 200 years at the time he 
wrote those words, 

The West, being the outer edge of settle- 
ment, was at first a feature of the geography 
of each of the colonies along the Atlantic. For 
example, in Massachusetts colony, as early as 


1645, settlements lying only a few miles from 
Boston—Concord, Sudbury, and Dedham— 
were described as ‘inland towns & but thinly 
peopled,” whose inhabitants were forbidden to 
remove without special permission from the 
general court. A few years later the Massa- 
chusetts general court proposed to build a line 
of palings (in other words a high fence) all 
along the frontier of her settlements as a de- 
fense against the Indians. But her people pre- 
ferred to risk the Indian danger rather than 
to be confined in their movements. They 
formed “frontier towns,” whose people agreed 
to defend the colony against Indian incursions. 
A similar system of defense, by means of ‘“‘war- 
like Christian men,” as the law quaintly called 
them, was provided for Virginia colony. 

By such means settlement pushed westward 
within the several colonies that lay wholly 
upon the Atlantic slope. But a great obstacle 
was encountered at the line of the Allegheny 
mountains. Several of the colonies, Virginia 
and North Carolina in the South, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut in the North, claimed under 
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their charters lands which lay within and be- 
yond the mountains. In Kentucky lands Vir- 
ginians, and others, settled about the opening 
of the Revolution and the settlement was at 
first organized as a county of Virginia; after- 
wards, in 1792, Virginia permitted that colony 
of hers to enter the union as a separate state. 
North Carolina had over-mountain settlements 
about the same time. These people tried to 
establish an independent “state of Franklin,” 
but they were made a county of North Caro- 
lina, and then in 1796 became the state of 
Tennessee. 

North of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi was an empire of fertile land, largely 
forested, with occasional small prairies in the 
eastern part, and more numerous and larger 
openings in what is now Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. That splendid area of 
good farming land came into the possession of 
the confederation government, after the Revo- 
lution, through the cessions of the states which 
had claimed portions of it. These states were 
Virginia, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. New 
York also held a shadowy claim, based not on 
her charter, like the others, but on a grant from 
the Iroquois Indians; and she made the first of 
the cessions, the other states following. 

In this way the United States government 
came to be a great holder of unoccupied west- 
ern lands, That is, they were occupied only by 
Indians who could be induced to release por- 
tions of them which might be wanted for set- 
tlement. Control over the lands would be in 
the government, whereas Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee lands were controlled by Virginia and 
North Carolina respectively. It therefore be- 
came necessary for the national government to 
work out a plan for the management of its 
lands in the Northwest—or lands “northwest 
of the river Ohio,” as the description ran. 

First of all, it was necessary to determine 
whether people who settled on those lands 
were to be treated as colonists, like the orig- 
inal settlers of the states when they came from 
England. If so, then the United States would 
develop a group of dependent communities 
whose people would probably always feel dis- 
satisfied and perhaps ultimately fight to estab- 
lish their independence as their mother states 
had so recently done. 

When congress, in October 1780, passed a 
resolution on that subject which outlined its 
policy, the Revolutionary war was still in 
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progress. Already soldiers had been promised 
lands for their pay instead of money. Congress 
evidently believed that her western lands would 
be settled largely by Revolutionary soldiers who 
held land warrants. Would it have been gra- 
cious to bid those heroic men to finish the 
task of making the existing states independent 
of the mother country, and then go west to 
create a group of new dependent states? They 
thought not. At all events, congress resolved 
that those western lands should “‘be settled and 
formed into distinct republican states, which 
shall become members of the federal union and 
have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom 
and independence as the other states.” 

If that policy could be carried out, it would 
result in something quite new in the world: 
colonies endowed with the power to grow into 
free states. No nation, ancient or modern, had 
ever had such colonies. Always colonies had 
been dependent, and had been regarded as use- 
ful for trade, for the supply of raw materials 
and the purchase of manufactured goods; per- 
haps for the support of the mother country in 
war. If a colony wanted to be an independent 
state, it had to fight for that boon. Now con- 
gress proposed to create colonies which should 
be states in embryo, the mere process of growth 
making them the equals of the existing states. 

It is by no means certain that this generous 
policy would have been carried into effect after 
the war closed had not pressure been brought 
upon congress from a quarter which could not 
be disregarded. At all events, we know that 
the constitutional convention, in 1787, staged a 
serious discussion on the question of whether 
new western communities should enter the 
union as coequal states or be made politically 
dependent on the general government. The 
convention finally agreed that ‘New states may 
be admitted by the Congress into this Union.” 

That constitutional provision, it will be seen, 
says nothing about the conditions under which 
new states may be created or the process by 
which admission into the union should be 
brought about. These were questions which 
history would have to settle and fortunately the 
people were engaged upon that object at the 
very time the convention was making the con- 
stitution. It was on the thirteenth of July, 
1787, that the old continental congress, soon 
to be superseded by a new congress under the 
constitution, adopted the so-called ‘Ordinance 
for the government of the Territory of the 
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United States, Northwest of the River Ohio,” — 
an act which has gained renown under the 
name, “Ordinance of 1787.” 

That ordinance is the real constitution for 
new territories created in the public domain. 
It provides that new settlements shall be gov- 
erned at first by a governor and judges to be 
appointed by congress; that when the new ter- 
ritory shall have within it population sufficient 
to show 5,000 males of full age, it shall have 
a legislative assembly the lower house of which 
to be elected by the people, the upper house— 
of five councillors—to be appointed by con- 
gtess from ten nominees presented by the lower 
house. This is the second grade of territorial 
government, in which the people are to be rep- 
resented in congress by a delegate they them- 
selves should elect. When the population of the 
territory should equal 60,000 tree persons, its 
people were empowered to call a convention, 
frame a constitution, and be admitted to the 
union ‘‘on an equal footing with the original 
states in all respects whatever.” 

The pressure behind the movement to secure 
this liberal plan was an organization of ex- 
army officers and soldiers mostly from Massa- 
chusetts, who wanted to settle in the West or 
to sell their land warrants to others who wished 
to emigrate to the Ohio country. They called 
themselves ‘““The Ohio Company of Associates.” 
Early in the year 1787 this company applied 
to congress for a grant of several million acres 
of unsurveyed land, that is, land lying west of 
the “seven ranges” which had been surveyed 
along the Pennsylvania boundary in Ohio. They 
appointed Reverend Manasseh Cutler of Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts, their agent to deal with 
congress. The result was a great triumph not 
only for the diplomatic Cutler and the Ohio 
company, but for the future of the United 
States: for it was that combination of circum- 
stances which gave us the Ordinance of 1787 
with its timeless principles of liberty and its 
schedule for the building of new states in the 
West. 

The immediate result was the planting of a 
colony of New England people in the south- 
east corner of the present state of Ohio, at a 
place near the mouth of Muskingum river 
which they named Marietta in honor of the 
Queen of France, Marie Antoinette. That set- 
tlement was begun April 7, 1788, under the 
leadership of General Rufus Putnam, who 
brought the first immigrants safely across the 


mountains during the winter of 1787-1788. 
Conestoga wagons, like those used by those 
early immigrants, drawn by ox-teams, are to 
travel our highways during the summer of 
1938, bearing the actors in a historical pageant 
to be given in every section of each of the 
states of the Old Northwest. That will be the 
main feature of the celebration of the one hun- 
dred fiftieth anniversary of the “Passage of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and establishment of the 
Northwest Territory.” 

In our next installment we shall discuss the 
influence of the Ordinance of 1787 upon the 
history of the West and the country as a whole. 





GEORGE A. CHAMBERLAIN HONORED 
BY RIVERSIDE FACULTY 


cy OCTOBER 4 the faculty of Riverside High 

school, Milwaukee gave a testimonial dinner in 
honor of George A. Chamberlain, who retired as 
principal of the school this fall after more than 40 
years of teaching service in the Milwaukee schools, 
and from 1903 to 1937 head of Riverside High 
school. 


Had the dinner been made a community affair 
there wouldn’t have been a hall large enough to 
accommodate all of Mr. Chamberlain's friends who 
respect and honor him, but te testimonial dinner 
was restricted to faculty members and their wives. 


A huge birthday cake, with seventy candles, was 
carried into the room by the football team in full re- 
galia. The program consisted of short speeches by 
former pupils, many who recalled “the good old 
days”, when he first became affectionately known to 
the student body of Riverside as ‘““Chambie’; many 
former students paid tribute to Mr. Chamberlain's 
versatile personality which made him such a beloved 
leader and counselor. In response, Mr. Chamberlain 
outlined the achievements of Riverside, educational 
strides which he attributed to the fine cooperation 
between teachers and his office. In behalf of the fac- 
ulty, W. H. Hathaway presented the retiring principal 
with a radio. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s educational record has, indeed, 
been outstanding, and he has left his imprint upon 
the educational history of Milwaukee. After his edu- 
cation in the East—Rhode Island and Harvard, Mr. 
Chamberlain came to Wisconsin, joining the faculty 
of the old East Side High school as teacher of physics 
and chemistry. In addition he coached athletics, was 
advisor on the school annual, and took complete 
charge of debating. Then, in 1903 he was made 
principal at Riverside, and ever since that time his 
energy has been directed to the building up of that 
school. 

The JOURNAL joins with the faculty of Riverside 
High school in wishing George Chamberlain much 
health and happiness during the years to follow. 
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OF PUGEIS INSTRUCTION 


FROM THE STATE DEPARTMENT 





School Board Convention Dates 


The following school board conventions are scheduled for November and December: 


Date Place County Superintendent 
November 1_.------- Cen PoC (eee ee Mark L. Saxton 
a _) Se eaten pS es DI: nnceivecnies F, J. Nimtz 
|) a ee OE: cciicncwennice MMENOGE. 6.25 Sos oS Grace Cassels 
|) eee ROMMES 222 2 oosasceS INRANGE nl ere Grace Cassels 
We cedas Fond du Eac....-: - Fond<du Lac: 222 H. F. Hornby 
| 5 Sn CR: exenineonnes COD cccanisvnnnnws F, J. Flanagan 
m1 |) eee Weduenee asec sce 2 Moatathéey o< <o2escass W. E. Moore 
5 eee are ee Jos. Donovan 
¥ Ce Manitowoc -------- Manitowoc ........-=- E. S. Mueller 
Mii iavedven ee NN wiaiticinvonenne E. J. Fuller 
. eee Hammond -------- eS R. J. Sorensen 
Y . Scenes ee SE cn scmannieinn Paul L. Kaiser 
December 1...-.-..- Milwaukee __------ Milwaukee ____-_----- E. T. Griffin 
B ) ee Waukesha: ...=.-.=- Wankesha ...........- Arthur C. Tews 
Pee ae MORNGe = acne ts CRON oats oe Alta R. Rouse 
a (; Sen eS a 1 O21 ae ae ee ae Mauree Applegate 
- S| en ee 25 Walworth ............ Laura McDougall 
- RR SE Sdssiadasiwe je@emea .......-.--. Eva N. Bock 





Office Conference 
At the regular office conference held on 


Supervisory Conferences 
The supervisory conferences which have be- 


come a regular part of departmental activities 
during the past few years are drawing to a 
close for the season. Excellent reports are com- 
ing in as to the interest stimulated by these con- 
ferences, and it is believed that they are re- 
sulting in more uniformity in the supervision 
procedures and constitute an important back- 
ground for in-service teacher training. The at- 
tendance has been good and the interest sub- 
stantial on the part of all concerned. 


Home Again 

Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Giles came down from 
their summer home near Couderay and kept 
house for Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Schmidt in 
Madison while the latter were absent on an ex- 
tensive travel tour through the west. Mr. and 
Mrs. Giles will spend the winter in Alabama 
and Florida. 


NOVEMBER, 





Monday, October 4, Miss Cornelia Van Kooy, 
director of the Bureau of Public Health Nurs- 
ing, gave us an excellent address in which she 
explained the functioning of public health 
nursing in the state of Wisconsin. The speaker 
stressed the expanding program made necessary 
by increased demand of the public for health 
service. She explained the relationship between 
the public health nursing program and other 
educational and welfare activities in the state. 


School Directories 

Several agencies are cooperating to enable the 
Department to issue the Wisconsin educational 
directory somewhat earlier than usual as it is 
recognized that the value of the directory is 
impaired if its publication is too long delayed. 
If our present progress holds good, it seems 
likely that we will be able to issue the current 
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directory early in November, a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. Upon completion, copies 
will be mailed from this office to city and 
county superintendents, high school principals, 
presidents of teacher training colleges, princi- 
pals of rural county normals, etc. Other inter- 
ested persons may receive a copy upon appli- 
cation at this office as long as the edition lasts. 
A total of 4,000 copies will be printed. 


Sectional Meetings 

Several members of the Department have 
been engaged during the fall season to assist in 
the programs given by the various sectional 
meetings held by the teachers in different sec- 
tions of the state. Department members are 
always glad to assist in these educational activ- 
ities in the state even at the expense of tem- 
porary delay in other scheduled duties. We note 
that there is an increasing tendency on the part 
of school boards to authorize teachers to attend 
teachers’ meetings within reasonable travel dis- 
tance without loss of time. Attendance of teach- 
ers at such meetings not only shows commend- 
able professional spirit, but is more than likely 
to react in better and more confident instruc- 
tion in the schoolroom and a higher tone 
throughout the school. 


Transportation Apportionment 

Substantial progress has been made in prep- 
aration of the annual apportionment of state 
aid on account of school transportation, and it 
now seems likely that the apportionment will 
be sent to the Secretary of State’s office shortly 
after November 1. There is available for this 
purpose so far all of Budget A plus 50% of 
Budget B totaling $217,750 with a possibility 
of $240,000. Formerly the law read ‘a sum 
sufficient”, but for the past four years owing to 
limited legislative appropriation, it has been 
necessaty to prorate this apportionment on the 
following basis: for 1933, 54%; 1934, 77%; 
1935, 91%; and 1936, 93%. The prorate for 
1937 will be 84%. 


Schoolmen’s Week 

The annual schoolmen’s conference, spon- 
sored by this department, recently held at the 
Hotel Loraine in Madison, was largely attended 
and, we judge, gave general satisfaction. We 
base this statement not only on observation but 
upon numerous favorable reports which have 
reached this office from various sources. 


Work in Advance of Grade Eight 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
issued a new bulletin under the above caption 
which will be of interest and assistance to all 
types of schools which carry courses in ad- 
vance of the eighth grade, and especially to 
school boards. The youth of the state is on the 
march to high schools in ever increasing num- 
bers, and the state and localities quite generally 
assume responsibility for providing educational 
facilities for them up to and including the 
twelfth grade. There are four types of schools 
legally authorized to provide high school 
courses, viz.: 


1. Four-year high schools. 

2. Junior high schools, Grades 7 to 9 or 7 to 10. 

3. State graded schools, not to exceed two years 
of high school work. 


4. School districts which comply with the provi- 
sions of Section 40.225 and Chapters 60 and 
309, laws of 1937, as to instructional facilities 
and laboratory equipment. 


Part II of the bulletin sets up requirements 
and legal provisions for schools of the latter 
type with minimum regulations and standards. 
A word of caution is extended as to attempts 
to carry on work in advance of eighth grade in 
one and two-room schools. Wherever possible 
high school work should be done in an 
organized high school. 

Part III of the new bulletin likewise sets up 
standards for work in advance of the eighth 
grade in state graded schools calling attention 
to legal requirements as to cettification of 
teachers, building, equipment, maintenance, etc. 
No alternation of ninth and tenth grade work 
will be approved in a state graded school. To 
secure further educational efficiency, instruction 
above the tenth grade was and is now limited 
to high schools offering four years of work. 


Part IV is devoted to the requirements for 
four years of high school work as to standards, 
building and ground requirements, science sup- 
plies, number of teachers, program of studies, 
library, qualifications of teachers, and local com- 
munity factors which affect the permanent suc- 
cess of the school. 


The Department of Public Instruction invites 
the cooperation of all friends of education in 
its efforts to expand and improve the educa- 
tional opportunities of work in advance of 
Grade 8. 
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Laugh and Che 


Mutual Agreement 
Don’t you think that football is often over- 
emphasized ? 
Certainly. When were you dropped from the 
squad ? 


Practical Grammar 
“Tommy, what is a synonym?” the new teacher 
asked. ; ; 
“A synonym,” replied Tommy, wisely, “is a word 


you use when you can’t spell the other one.” es 
—Grit 


A Problem in Arithmetic 
When the flood was over and Noah had freed 
all the animals, he returned to the ark to make 
sure all had left. He found two snakes in the corner 
crying. They told him their sorrow. 
“You told us to go forth and multiply upon the 
earth, and we are Adders.”’ 


Television will ruin radios. Everybody will be able 
to see the announcers. 
—Judge 


Whoo But Father 


Collegiate—"Father, I've a notion to settle down 
and start raising chickens.” 
Father—‘‘Better try owls. Their hours will suit you 
better.” 
—Carnegie Tech Pep. 


We Almost Did Too 
Willie—"‘Gee, pop, there’s a man at the circus 
who jumps on a horse’s back, slips underneath, 
—P hold of its tail and finishes up on the horse's 
neck!’ 
Dad—"That’s easy. I did all that the first time I 
ever rode a horse.” 


“My problem in this electrical age,’ observed the 
Great Orator wistfully, “is how to point with pride 
over the radio.” 

—Detroit News 


That Freshman Again 
“Is this a secondhand shop?” asked the freshman. 
“Yes, sir,” came the reply. 
“Well, I want one put on this watch.” 


No Clock Needed 


Professor Boreleigh—“If I have talked too long, 
it’s because I haven't my watch with me, and there's 
no clock in this hall.” 

Raspberry—"There’s a calendar behind you.” 

—Outlook 


Almost on Time 
Employer (to commercial course graduate )—‘‘Now 
I hope you thoroughly understand the importance of 
punctuation?” 
Stenographer—‘‘Oh, yes, indeed. I always get to 
work on time.” 
—Baptist Student 


_ Streamlining Mary’s Lamb 
Teacher (reading)—“It says here they have found 
a sheep in the Himalaya Mountains that can run 
forty miles an hour.” 
Student—‘‘Well, it would take a lamb like that to 
follow Mary nowadays.” 
—Border City Star 


Wise Cracks 
Probably no man ever got so much conversation 
out of a surgical operation as Adam did. 
—Arkansas Gazette 


Speaking of Speeches 

“We'll now hear from Mr. Jones, the last speaker 
on the program,” said the weary toastmaster. 

Jones arose as those around the banquet table 
made a weak attempt at applauding. 

“I’m bored from listening so much,” he began, 
“and I’m too tired to do my stuff. Any man who 
would like to know what I would have said if I'd 
been first on the list can read the speech; it’s here 
all typewritten. Thanks.” 

Jones sat down amid deafening applause. 

—Christian Science Monitor 


Tch! Tch! 


Landlord: “We have it very quiet here. We do 
not allow dogs, cats, radio sets, phonographs or 
striking clocks in our apartments.” 

Student: “I like the room, but I think it’s only 
roe to tell you that my fountain pen scratches a 
ittle.” 


It doesn’t cost anything to think, but it may cost 
a lot if you don’t. 


Exercising the Dog 
A very small boy was leading a very large St. 
Bernard dog up the road. 
“Where are you taking him to, my little man?” 
asked a passer-by. 
“I—I'm going to see where he wants to go first,” 
was the cautious reply. 


Sue the Author 


Student—"‘Do you return the money when an 
article isn’t satisfactory?” 

Merchant—“That depends on the article.” 

Student—"This is a novel.” 

Merchant—“What was wrong with it?” 

Student—"‘I didn’t like the way it ended.” 


From Test Papers 

In the higher animals, ribs are the chief organs 
of respirat‘on. 

The c.est cavity is enlarged by raising the ribs 
and lowering the diagram. 

The name of the front teeth are forseps. 

A disadvantage of mouth breathing is that you'll 
cath insects. 

Homology is the study of the home. 

—Mich, Ed. Journal 
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Friedrich Froebel, father of the movement; a 
kindergarten of 1895; an activity in one of today. 


IMP ORTANT P ERSONS IN EARLY KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT v 


* 


WM. SCANLAN 


Ass’t., Educational Administration 
University of Minnesota 


jee present year, 1937, marks the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding of the 
kindergarten in Blankenburg, Germany. Blank- 
enburg was a city of two thousand inhabitants, 
located about two miles from Keilhau, the scene 
of Froebel’s early labors. The story of the 
spread of the kindergarten movement over the 
world from this tiny village is one of the most 
interesting aspects of the history of modern 
education. 


14 Cyclopedia of eee ae by Paul Monroe, The 
Macmillan Company, 1926. p. 


We in the United States are especially inter- 
ested in the early kindergarten movement in 
this country. The European Revolution of 1848 
brought to the United States many Germans of 
culture and influence, who during the decade 
between 1850 and 1860 established private 
schools bilingual in character, in all the larger 
cities in which Germans had settled—in New 
York City, Hoboken, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Louisville, and several other cities.? 

The work of Mrs. Carl Schurz in the kinder- 
garten movement has not been given the place 
it will eventually win when the history of the 
kindergarten in the United States is written. 
The kindergarten movement had an important 


?Nina C. Vandewalker, The Kindergarten in American 
Education, The Macmillan Company, 1923, p. 12. 
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place in the early womanhood of Margarethe 
Meyer of Hamburg, Germany, who became the 
wife of Carl Schurz. Johannes Ronge fell in 
love with Bertha Meyer, and against the wishes 
of her father married him; which resulted in 
her permanent alienation from her family in 
Hamburg. Ronge, the revolutionist and refugee, 
was obliged to go to London where his wife, 
a trained Froebelian kindergartener, helped to 
make a living by maintaining a small school 
for the young children of refugees and others.* 
In 1852, Mrs. Ronge was taken seriously ill. 
The young sister, Margarethe, had just com- 
pleted her high school studies. Pity for the dis- 
tressed sister in London induced Margarethe to 
go to her sister’s aid. She, too, had learned the 
system of Froebel, which enabled her to keep 
the little kindergarten running while Mrs. 
Ronge was convalescing from her illness. It 
was at Ronge’s house that Carl Schurz met his 
future wife, Margarethe Meyer. They were 
married in London on July 10, 1852. 

The first kindergarten in the United States 
was the one in the home of Mrs. Carl Schurz, 
in Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1855.* In order 
to give her own children the advantages of 
kindergarten training, she gathered together 
the children of relatives who lived near, and 
taught them the kindergarten songs, games, and 
occupations in true Froebelian fashion. 

One turns to the letters of Carl Schurz and 
looks for some reference to the kindergarten. 
One finds no direct reference. ° However, read- 
ing through these letters, a person finds refer- 
ences to the home life of this happy young 
couple during this early period. It was in this 
home during this period that the first kinder- 
garten was established. Carl Schurz wrote the 
following letter to Gottfried Kinkel:® 

“Watertown, December 1, 1856. 

“I write you today out of the full pleasure of 
my home situation. Picture to yourself a handsome 
country house, upon a gentle acclivity, a gunshot 
distant from the town; an unhampered view over 
stream and town and the encircling hills before it, 
and looking out at the back upon an oak forest 
enlivened here and there by small dwellings. 

Within the house, to the right of the hallway, 


are two high and spacious rooms connected by a 
wide sliding door. In the bay window of the one 


% Joseph Schafer: Carl Schurz, Militant Liberal, 1930. Pub- 
lication of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. Wisconsin 
Biography Series Volume 1. p. 73 and 74 


4Nina Vandewalker, The Kindergarten in American Edu- 
cation, p. 13. 
5 Joseph Schafer, Editor: Intimate Letters of Carl Schurz, 


1841-1869, Publications of the Wisconsin State Historical 
Society, Vol. XXX. p. 175 


room are a lovely young woman at work and a 
red-cheeked, angel-faced child at play; in the 
other is a person of the male species at the writ- 
ing table surrounded with books . . . the ensemble 
so cheerful and agreeable—the front room also 
not without elegance. . . .” 

Reading the above letter, one gets some feel- 
ing of the warmth and culture of that home 
where the first kindergarten in America had its 
beginning. 

Another letter written by Carl Schurz to 
Frederick Althaus in 1858 helps to recreate 
for us the home-life of the Schurz family in 
the period when the kindergarten was first 
beginning in this country. 

, “Watertown, November 5, 1858. 

“What Charlotte wrote us of your domestic life 
has given us the deepest pleasure. And the bless- 
ing which awaits you can only increase your hap- 
piness, The joy of having children you have not 
yet experienced, and you will find that your imag- 
ination could not give you an adequate concep- 
tion of it. Our two have developed in a loveli- 
ness that surpasses description. . . .” 


Miss Elizabeth Peabody and Mrs. Carl Schurz 
met in Boston in the winter of 1859. This 
meeting fanned Miss Peabody's interest and 
enthusiasm. She gained from Mrs. Schurz an 
insight into the practical details of conducting 
a kindergarten that was necessary. She opened 





Cut Courtesy 
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TORICAL SOCIETY 


Mrs. Carl Schurz, pioneer leader in the Kinder- 
garten movement, who started a kindergarten in 
Watertown, in 1855. 
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a kindergarten associated with her name the 
following year. From then on, the kindergarten 
seemed to gain ground in the United States. 
Through the influence of Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body, the first public kindergarten in America 
was opened in Boston in 1870. It was carried 
on successfully for several years, but was finally 
given up because the city was not ready to 
appropriate money for extending the system.® 
A second public kindergarten, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Susan Pollock, was opened in 
Brighton in January 1873, and was abolished 
soon after Brighton was annexed to Boston in 
1874. The new education, however, found a 
generous friend in Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, who 
established and for years supported a number 
of free kindergartens for the children of the 
poor. In 1888, the fourteen kindergartens es- 
tablished by Mrs. Shaw were adopted by the 
Public School Board of Boston. 

The work of Miss Elizabeth Peabody in the 
interests of the kindergarten has long been rec- 
ognized as important. As one studies her in- 
terests in the kindergarten, he senses how many 
important people were closely associated not 
only in the kindergarten movement but in the 
philosophical ideas that were so closely asso- 
ciated with the early kindergarteners. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin writes of her visit to Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, thus:7 
“Every night that I spent in Concord was en- 


riched by the conversation of that noble and ven- 

erable woman, Elizabeth Peabody, the revered and 

Susan E. Blow, The History of the Kindergarten in the 
United States, Outlook LV, 932-938 (April 3, 1897). 


™Kate Douglas Wiggin, My Garden of Memory, An Auto- 
biography, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. p. 154-155. 


* 


DISCOVERY 


But now—the gladdest secret! We 
don’t need 

Our dad to tell us stories. We can 
read! 

We've found that Fairyland is 
everywhere— 

You open up a book and, why, 
you're there! 

—Mary Carotyn Davies 
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eminent champion of childhood, who had been 
instrumental in inspiring a greater number of 
mothers and educators than any woman of her 


day. 

“She told me of the home life of her two broth- 
ers-in-law, Nathaniel Hawthorne and Horace 
Mann, and talked by the hour of Thoreau, Dr. 
Channing, Edward Everett, and especially of Mr. 
Emerson with whom she had walked in friendship 
for over forty years.” 


It is interesting to know that Miss Elizabeth 
Peabody’s sister, Sophia Peabody, was the wife 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne. Her sister Mary was 
the second wife of Horace Mann. His first wife 
was the daughter of Dr. Messer of Brown Uni- 
versity where he had been a student. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin and the 
Kindergarten 

Another interesting and important person 
who contributed much to the early kindergarten 
movement in this country was Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. To her fell the task of opening the 
first free kindergarten west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The story of her work at Silver 
Street Kindergarten in the San Francisco is one 
of the most interesting phases of that busy life. 
Her writing of ‘The Story of Patsy” (1882) is 
interesting. Read Kate Douglas Wiggin’s own 
story of how “The Story of Patsy’ came to be. 


“To take more of the babies waiting wistfully 
in the back streets, I tried to replenish our treas- 
ury by writing ‘The Story of Patsy’, dedicating it 
to Miss Crocker thus: 

“Dovk, VAG. 
“In memory of gladness given 
to sorrowful little lives.’ 


“I was far too close to the life I was picturing 
to make this book wholly worthy of its subject. 


— 


. 
Cuts Courtesy Nat. Ep. Ass’N. 


From “All the Children; 38th Annual Report the 
Superintendent of Schools, City of New York” a 
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I am well aware that it lacks perspective, and 
that it has more heart than art, but oh! how 
many kindergartens it brought to places that had 
never known one; how many girls read it and 
flew to the nearest training-school, unconscious, 
perhaps, that they were not only being fitted for 
teaching, but for motherhood and for life in gen- 
eral! It was not published, only privately printed, 
bound in a paper cover and sold here and there 
for twenty-five cents for the benefit of the cause.” 


William T. Harris and His Contribution 


In the year, 1872, William T. Harris, who 
was then the Superintendent of Schools in St. 
Louis, called attention to the kindergarten, and 
suggested that experiments be made by pri- 
mary teachers with a view to introducing into 
the public schools such features of the system 
as might prove practical and helpful. The out- 
come of this suggestion was the opening of an 
experimental kindergarten in the St. Louis pub- 
lic schools in the fall of 1873. The work was 
approved by the school board, and in 1874 two 
more experimental kindergartens were opened. 
The experiment in St. Louis was a crucial one, 
and had it failed, it would have been almost 
impossible to get other cities to introduce the 
kindergarten into the public schools. Here for 
the first time you have an advocate of the 
kindergarten who is a public school man who 
was nationally recognized as an authority in 
educational matters. It is generally recognized 
that the kindergarten as an integral part of 
public school education emanated from St. 
Louis. 

As one reads the papers of William T. Har- 
ris on the kindergarten, he finds many inter- 
esting aspects of the problem. For instance, 
Harris writes of his early opposition to the 
kindergarten :® 

“I confess that for many years after I had 
heard of the kindergarten and even had read 
treatises urging its adoption, I supposed the de- 
sign of Froebel was to furnish a substitute for the 
free, wild play of the child followed by him 
from instinct; and I was quite opposed to its in- 
troduction into a city school system. But I found 
upon a systematic examination of Froebel’s de- 
vices and methods that he had something quite 
different in view, and something quite valuable, 
too. 

“Froebel was not seeking to invent a substitute 
for the spontaneous play of the child, but, on 
the contrary, to invent a transition from the home 
to the school. This connecting link should have a 
play element in it carefully preserved; it should 
likewise have in it a school element,—namely, a 


regular program of exercises giving unity to all 
the work and all the play.” 


8 William T. Harris, The Future of the Kindergarten, in 
Harris Educational Papers. 


Leaders in a Later Period 


As one moves down to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, one encounters new names that 
have played an important role in the kinder- 
garten movement in this country. The work of 
Colonel Parker, G. Stanley Hall, and John 
Dewey, all had effect on the kindergarten. 
They were pioneers in freeing both the kinder- 
garten and the lower elementary school of many 
formal practices. They were the first to unify 
the work of the kindergarten and the primary 
gtades into one continuous educative process. 

As a person traces the history of the kinder- 
garten from its beginnings in this country in 
the homes of German-Americans in the period 
after the Revolution of 1848 to the present 
time, one is impressed with the names of 
famous people who have contributed to the 
success of the kindergarten. The present. article 
has included some of the contributions of these 
early leaders. 














I must laugh and dance and sing, 
Youth is such a lovely thing. 


Soon I shall be old and stately; 
I shall promenade sedately 


Down a narrow pavement street, 
And the people that I meet 


Will be stiff and narrow too, 
Careful of what they say and do; 


It will be quite plain to see 
They were never young like me. 


When I walk where flowers grow 
I shall have to stoop down low 


If I want one for a prize; 
Now I'm just the proper size. 


Let me laugh and dance and sing 
Youth is such a lovely thing. 
—Selected 
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DO YOU KNOW THAT WISCONSIN 





—produces about 11,000,000,000 (yes, 11 billion) lbs. of milk per year 
—feeds the nation on about 270,000,000 of American cheese per year 


—is the birthplace of the malted milk, the Babcock milk testing machine, and the 
Steenbock discovery of irradiation of food products by ultra violet rays. 








THE traveler sojourning in this state need not be 

told that dairying is the chief industry of Wiscon- 
sin, for that fact is very noticeable in everyone of our 
71 counties. Fine herds of cattle, large barns and silos 
are consistently in evidence though the traveler jour- 
neys through thousands of miles of constantly vary- 
ing scenery. Very apparent, too, are hundreds of at- 
tractive creameries, condenseries and crossroad cheese 
factories producing quality products known all over 
the world. 

What is not immediately apparent, however, is that 
an industry of such magnitude was undreamed of less 
than a hundred years ago when our pioneer farmers 
began building Wisconsin agriculture on a founda- 
tion of wheat. For decades, while settlers were being 
drawn by the promise of golden harvests of wheat, 
the grazing possibilities of our extensive grasslands 
were understood by only a few. Farthest removed 
from the minds of our pioneers while they sowed the 
new soils with wheat was the thought that the humble 
cow, shifting for itself most of the time like the 
unsung hero of an Algers novel, would some day 
return to pay off the mortgage on many a farm and 
set the world talking of its accomplishments. 

Nearly 48 per cent of the gross income of our 


farmers is now derived from milk and its by-prod- 
ucts, with approximately 11 billion pounds of milk 
being produced on Wisconsin farms annually. The 
value of manufactured dairy products has exceeded 
200 million dollars annually since the war, and out- 
ranked all other items of commercial production. In 
1890 dairy products ranked seventh among our manu- 
factured commodities; in 1900 they ranked fourth; 
in 1910 third; in 1920 and since that time they have 
ranked first. 


Make 58% of American Cheese of U. S. 


Producing approximately 58 per cent of the nation’s 
American (cheddar) cheese, Wisconsin is by far the 
largest manufacturer of that product. The output in 
this state in 1935 was 270,851,000 pounds, or 76 per 
cent of all the cheese made in Wisconsin. Marathon 
county alone produced 22,872,000 pounds of Ameri- 
can cheese that year and Clark county was the second 
largest producer with 19,986,000 pounds. Other coun- 
ties that made more than ten million pounds during 
1935 are Shawano, Sheboygan, Manitowoc, Brown, 
Outagamie, Oconto, and Iowa. 

With more than 29.6 million pounds of Swiss 
cheese manufactured in Wisconsin in 1935, the state’s 
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View of the Arcadia cooperative cream- 
ery, one of several hundred creameries that 
make this state the nation’s third largest 
butter producer. 


| Portion of the state’s dairy and food 
laboratory, where food products are 
analyzed to protect consumers. 


Wisconsin’s well-known Swiss Yodel- 
ers shown riding a ‘‘Cheese Day’’ float 
at Monroe. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
FOR BEAUTY 





Alder Creek cheese factory at Fremont which won first prize in a ‘‘best appearance’ contest in 1936. Wisconsin, 
with its 2100 cheese factories operated by skilled craftsmen, produces 57!/, per cent of _all the cheese made in the 
United States. Principal kinds of cheese made in Wisconsin are American (Cheddar), Swiss, Brick, Limburger, Italian, 
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Muenster, Neufchatel, and Cream. 


output was nearly 70 per cent of all the Swiss cheese 
made in the United States. The 1935 output was 
probably the largest in the history of the state, 
29,645,000 pounds having been produced. The Swiss 
cheese industry is carried on mostly in Green, La- 
fayette, Barron, Dane and Iowa counties, while re- 
cently there has been a development of the production 
in the Rice Lake area. Green county alone produces 
more than 36 per cent of the state’s total. For the 
United States as a whole the output was about 
42,621,000 pounds in 1935. 


Lead U. S. in Other Cheese Output 


Nearly three-quarters of the nation’s limburger 
cheese is made in Wisconsin. During 1935 we pro- 
duced 6,912,000 pounds of that cheese or 5.5 per 
cent more than the year before. More than one-half 
of the nation’s total of limburger is manufactured in 
Green county which also produces more than 71 per 
cent of the state’s output. 

Wisconsin produces 91.2 per cent of the total 
amount of Brick cheese made in the United States, 
manufacturing 27,268,000 pounds in 1935. Dodge 
county alone produces more than 45 per cent of the 
state’s total. 

Italian cheese production in Wisconsin increased 
gteatly in 1935 when 4,472,000 pounds or 421 per 
cent of the nation’s output were made in the state. 


Other kinds of cheese made in considerable quan- 
tities in Wisconsin are Muenster, neufchatel, and 
cream. Operated by skilled craftsmen, Wisconsin’s 
2100 cheese factories produce 5714 per cent of all 
the cheese made in the United States. This state also 
supplies 21.3 per cent of the evaporated and 38.9 per 
cent of the nation’s condensed milk. 


Long one of eastern 
Wisconsin’s prominent 
dairies is this farm on 
the outskirts of Fond 
du Lac. 
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Important Dates 


Some dates marking milestones in the ad- 
vance of the dairy industry in Wisconsin are 
as follows: , 

1873 —Septer Wintermute, Whitewater, 
brought the first Holstein bull to Wisconsin. 

1880—First above-ground silo built by Dr. 
Weeks of Oconomowoc. (There are now 65 
silos for every 100 farms in the state.) 

1881—N. K. Fairbanks brought the first real 
Guernsey herd into the state. 

1883—First malted milk ever seen was 
made at Racine by the late Dr. William 
Horlick. 

1890—The late Dr. Stephen M. Babcock of 
the University of Wisconsin college of agri- 
culture produced a simple, economical, and 
accurate test for butterfat, and, refusing riches, 
gave it to the dairy industry. 

1890—Because in that year the discovery of 
the tuberculin test was announced. 

1893—A Jersey owned by Homer C. Taylor, 
Orfordville, set a new production record at 
the Chicago Exposition. 

1901—First powdered milk made. 

1915—Dr. E. V. McCollum of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin told of his own work and 
the work of others in discovering vitamins. 

1927—Dr. Harry Steenbock of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin announced his discovery of 
irradiation of food products by ultra violet 
rays. 

Cattle were introduced into Wisconsin in 
the following order: 

. Jerseys—1859. 

. Ayrshires—1860. 

. Holsteins—1873. 

. Guernseys—1881. 

. Brown Swiss—1886. 
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Michigan State College, Lansing 
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EDUCATION 
FOH THINKING 


HERE is a time-worn statement that ‘Variety 

is the spice of life.” Apparently, even on 
the subject “To think or not to think” there 
are possibilities that educators may have a varia- 
tion of thought. In an article entitled, “A 
Thinking Teacher Asks . . . Train Pupils to 
Think” in the May, 1937 issue of the WIscON- 
SIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION an attempt is 
made to build a case against progressive edu- 
cation. This is done on the grounds that pro- 
gressive education is advocating the develop- 
ment of powers of thought in youth who are 
required to fit into a society where the oppor- 
tunities for the exercise of these powers are 
well-nigh non-existent. 

In the article in question, the arguments in 
effect hinge around the assumption that many 
developments in our modern world have made 
thinking unnecessary, if not downright unde- 
sirable. One would be led to believe that most 
problems, social and individual, have been com- 
pletely solved for us by government regula- 
tions, “better business” organizations, and mod- 
ern technology. It is contended that this is the 
situation with respect to security for savings, 
enforcement of standards of quality in consum- 
ers’ goods, protection against swindling, pro- 
vision for old-age security, etc. Furthermore, 
“mass production is simplifying and routiniz- 
ing all common labor,” government sponsored 
research and various aids do away with the 
necessity for thinking by individual farmers, 
child guidance experts displace parental re- 
sponsibilities, and social life and leisure activi- 
ties no longer call forth mental effort on the 
part of the individual participants. To cap it 
all (so the article states) we are in an age in 





which propaganda rules our lives and there is 
very little that can be done about it. An intel- 
lectual aristocracy is to solve all problems for 
the masses, and “perhaps the time is approach- 
ing when the bulk of our citizenry will be per- 
sonally more happy and industrially more effi- 
cient if they are not trained in a critical 
analysis.” 

The chief reason for a come-back at this 
article is that there are some basic issues in- 
volved which in varying degrees are misinter- 
preted and misapplied not only in the article 
in question but by many educators and many 
members of the lay public. 

In pointing out the fallacies of the line of 
argument incorporated in the article in ques- 
tion, let it be said at the outset that if the 
stand is taken that our schools should not de- 
velop powers of thought, the rank and file of 
schools are doing that kind of job fairly well. 
Some recent investigations show that even in 
science subjects, with one of the usual objec- 
tives that of training people to be better think- 
ers, there is little evidence that improved think- 
ing has resulted from these subjects as com- 
monly taught. That the autocratic system of ad- 
ministration and the teacher-dominated class- 
rooms found in many school systems are devel- 
oping independence of thought and action on 
the part of in-school population is also to be 
seriously questioned. (On one point the writer 
of this article finds himself in agreement with 
the article in question, namely, ‘the most ortho- 
dox and restraining forms of education have 
never been able to suppress the few who... 
are the dissenters of society.” The age of 
miracles is not over!) 
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However that may be, it is ridiculous to as- 
sume that we have reached a stage in our social 
development where none except a select few 
need think, with the masses falling in line like 
sheep. In a long-time view of social evolution, 
most thinkers agree that such procedures for 
the regimentation of social groups will pass 
out of the picture. Even though we may see fit 
to provide assistance and regulation far more 
effective in terms of general welfare than any 
we have at present, there will still be oppor- 
tunity and need for thinking on the part of the 
rank and file of people, if we keep within the 
framework of a democratic society. In fact, 
modern technology and other aspects of an in- 
terdependent society raise problems heretofore 
undreamed of. In arriving at the solution of 
these problems in a democracy, and in inter- 
preting and applying the courses of action 
which emerge, vastly improved powers of 
thought are needed by the public at large. 
While it is true that authority to some degree 
must be delegated, governmental efficiency in 
the interests of the public at large will depend 
in no small degree upon the wisdom of the 
voting public in choosing their representatives, 
in evaluating the quality of services rendered, 
and in formulating general policies which will 
condition the actions of these representatives. 

In the milieu of daily activities on the farm, 
in the home, in adapting oneself to changing 
occupations in the industrial world, in apprais- 
ing the propaganda of advertisers, in making 
purchases, in interpreting the printed page and 
the speech of the orator, in familiarizing one- 
self with the findings of science, in applying 
these findings to specific situations which have 
unique characteristics wherever they arise, and 
in the wise use of leisure, there is need for 
more and better thinking than is usually in 
evidence at present. Even a county agricultural 
agent or a government research worker can’t be 
spread thin enough to help hundreds and per- 
haps thousands of farmers solve all the prob- 
lems on each and every individual farm in 
given territory. The same may be said of wt 4 
cialists in home economics and child guidance 
in relation to the home. Furthermore, leisure 
time for the greatest satisfaction to the par- 
ticipants should be used increasingly for the 
creative types of activities in which individuals 
use their powers of thought, and less for the 
escape type calling for “little demand upon the 
intellect.” 


Fundamentally, the true democratic process 
comes into existence only to the degree that 
thinking is done by the masses of people, with 
opinions freely expressed, and with policies 
arising from the grass roots, rather than a 
formulation by some central authority, be it 
ever so wise, and passed down to the masses 
for blind acceptance. In a democracy the process 
is as sacred, if not more so, than the policies 
and courses of action which finally emerge. Per- 
haps, if the rank and file of people were edu- 
cated for critical analysis, propaganda of the 
type perpetrated upon the public during the 
World War would not produce the result that 
it did. An analysis of the flood of propaganda 
in the last election, with the metrcpolitan press 
overwhelmingly on the losing side, gives some 
ground for the optimistic belief that the gen- 
eral public is not always stampeded by such 
attempts at “mass conditioning.” 

Is our goal in society the development of 
such “‘efficient communities” as typified by the 
ant hill and beehive? Such organizations in 
the insect world undoubtedly trace through a 
long process of evolution in which the indi- 
viduals have emerged with no inherited mental 
potentialities save those governed by instincts. 
According to most authorities, it is incorrect to 
assume that these forms of insect collectivism 
are actually ruled by an intellectual few. Even 
the queens and other castes have their niches 
inescapably set by heredity, and they have little 
or no voluntary control over the group activi- 
ties. It is sheer nonsense to argue that human 
society can be made analogous to such organi- 
zations in the insect world. 

' The success of our democracy depends in no 

small measure upon the degree to which all 
individuals develop their intellectual poten- 
tialities; and not until this aspect of the demo- 
cratic set-up is given a fair trial should we 
throw in the sponge and say that the great 
American experiment is a failure or an 
impossibility. 

In preparing all normal people for the type\ 
of participation which is necessary in a true“ 
democracy, our schools must provide for more, 
and not for less thinking. It is impossible to 
divorce education from the higher mental proc- 
esses, unless it is confined to mimicry, repeti- 
tion, memorization, and the blind acceptance of 
authority. Education in its best sense is a 
process of inner growth involving, among other 
changes, a sharpening of intellectual powers. 
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Convention News 


April 26, 27 and 28, are the dates selected by the 
State Board of Managers for the 1938 State Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, to be held at Stevens Point. 

Convention committees selected by the Board to 
plan for this 27th Annual convention are: Program— 
Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison, Chairman; Mrs. 
Frank Kimball, Briggsville; L. P. Goodrich, Fond du 
Lac. Revisions—C. W. Zachow, Clintonville, Chair- 
man; Mrs. C. T. Walton, Madison; Mrs. Roger Scott, 
Waukesha. Awards—Mrs. C. W. Skowlund, Mari- 
nette; Mrs. R. M. Burmeister, Milwaukee; Mrs. Roger 
Scott, Waukesha. Exhibits—Miss Almere Scott, Madi- 
son. Rules—Mrs. W. R. McCabe, Superior, Chair- 
man; Mrs. A. W. Einfeldt, Milwaukee; Mrs. Frank J. 
Hahn, Jr., Ashland. Resolutions—Mrs. George Chat- 
terton, Madison, Chairman; Mary A. Brady; O. H. 
Plenzke, Madison. Nominating—LeRoy Luberg, Mrs. 
W. A. Hastings, Madison; L. P. Goodrich, Fond du 
Lac; Mrs. Frank Kimball, Briggsville; Emma F. 
Brookmire, Madison. Credentials—Earl G. Gile, 
Shorewood. 


The Board recommended that a local committee of 
five, including Mrs. Anton Olson, President of Stev- 
ens Point City Council of Parents and Teachers; Mrs. 
B. G. Fox, 7th District President; Mr. P. M. Vin- 
cent, Superintendent of Schools, Stevens Point, and two 
members selected by the Stevens Point Council, be 
— to aid the general chairman in developing 
plans. 


Hotel Whiting, Stevens Point, has been selected as 
convention headquarters. 


Local associations are urged to begin early to plan 
to be adequately represented at the Stevens Point Con- 
vention. Great effort will be expended by the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers to plan a 
program of very positive value and of unique interest. 
A wide representative attendance is the only justifica- 
tion for state conventions, granting that programs 

| have been planned effectively. A striking record to 
achieve would be to have every local association rep- 
resented. May we urge you to begin to draft your 
plans now! Watch this section for convention news. 


Watch Us Grow!!! 


| The following associations have come into mem- 
bership with the Wisconsin Congress since the listing 
in the October JOURNAL. 


| Downsville PTA— Columbus PTA— 
Downsville Marinette 
Madison PTA— Spring Road PTA— 
Beaver Dam Neenah 
Pine Central PTA— : 
Poplar High School PTA— 
Bohren PTA—Fremont Wilmot 
Coddington PTA— ‘North Freedom—North 
Menomonie Freedom 





Report blanks for Standard and Superior Associa- 
tions have been mailed to local presidents. If addi- 
tional information is necessary, please write your 
state office. 


* ee * 


Radio 


Six radio programs have been developed for par- 
ent teacher groups. Fine opportunities for “listening 
groups” radio study programs, are offered in a variety 
of pertinent parent teacher interests. Because space 
does not permit the usual listing of program schedules 
in advance, we are supplying complete copies of the 
programs upon request. These programs should be 
posted so that information concerning them can be 
given wide publicity: 


National Parent-Teacher Radio Forum—‘‘Youth in 
a Modern Community” 

N. B. C. Blue Network, Wednesdays, 3:30-4:00 
C. S. T. Theme for November 24 to Decem- 
ber 29—“Home’s Contribution’. 

Wisconsin Congress Program—Mondays 3:30 to 
3:45 p. m., WHA-WLBL. Theme for No- 
vember—‘Conserving Human Resources in the 
Home” 

Wisconsin Congress Children’s Program—Wednes- 
days, 5:00 to 5:15 p. m., WIBA 

Wisconsin Congress in Cooperation with the 
Homemakers’ Hour— Wednesday, 10:30 
a.m., WHA-WLBL (second Wednesday of 
every month) 

Wisconsin College of the Air—Wednesdays, 3:00 
p. m., WHA-WLBL. 

Parent Education Program by University Exten- 
sion Division—Saturdays, 10:30 a. m.,, 
WHA-WLBL. 


Your cooperation is especially requested as an aid 
in evaluating the Wednesday 5:00 to 5:15 p. m., pro- 
gram over WIBA. This children’s program “Bob 
White and Whippoorwill” is designed for children 
and is an experiment in bringing children’s literature 
to them in an attractive and appealing program. 
Write your reaction to the state office—Room 421, 
Insurance Building, Madison. 


eee Ke KK 


State Board Members 


In — to numerous requests the complete 
listing of the State Board of Managers of the Wis- 
consin Congress of Parents and Teachers is given. 


Honorary President—Mrs. Agnes Betts, Waukesha 

State President—Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison 

First Vice President—L. P. Goodrich, Fond du Lac 

Second Vice President—Mrs. W. H. Whitsitt, 
Superior 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. A. C. Frick, Milwaukee 

Treasurer—Earl G. Gile, Shorewood 

Field Secretary—Emma F. Brookmire, Madison 
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Fi: THE WISCONSIN CONGRESS’ OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
Committees page 106 a the 1937 Parent ee Manual a, 
i- . : cially helpful. Pertinent suggestions for activities an 
ur ble Bone - © Fee vat kt ~— been meee by the — ———— 

: Hig and can be secured upon request from the State 
Fousiers Day_Mas. J HL. Ravls, Eau Claire Office. a de 
Legislation—Mrs. G. A. Chatterton, Madison 
Rural Service—Mrs. Frank Kimball, Briggsville Early returns and apparent interest indicate a sub- 
" Magazine—Mrs. Roger Scott, Waukesha stantial increase in membership. Final returns, 
: High School—LeRoy Luberg, Madison March 15, 1938, will, however, tell the real record 
= Bylaws—C. W. Zachow, Clintonville | made by the Wisconsin Congress. Efforts to retain 
of Reports—Mrs. R. M. Burmeister, Milwaukee every member enrolled last year and an adequate gain 
oA Program Service—Mrs. K. H. Abrahamzon, Superior in pew members should establish a standard that 
- District Service—Mrs. W. R. McCabe, — each alert, active organization should strive to make. 
. Parent Education—Mrs. Alathena Smith, Milwaukee Beginning with the January issue of the JOURNAL, 
“wl School Education—J. F. Waddell, Madison the largest associations and the associations showing 
Health—Mrs. W. A. Hastings, Madison : the greatest increase in membership will be listed. 
Physical Health—Dr. Amy Louise Hunter, Madison watch for the listings! 
in Social Health—Aimee Zillmer, Madison ; 
Summer Round-Up—Dr. E. C. Hartman, Janesville 
0 Child Welfare— 
Juvenile Protection—Elizabeth Yerxa, Madison 
Homemaking—Mary A. Brady, Madison 
Safety—William C. Knoelk, Milwaukee 
to Recreation—Dorothy Enderis, Milwaukee 
O- Music—Mrs. Frank J. Hahn, Jr., Ashland 
ne Radio—Mrs. C. T. Walton, Madison 
Library Service—Almere Scott, Madison 
S- Study of Use of Alcohol and Narcotics—E. G. 
Doudna, Madison 
1e isa , 
0 District Presidents 
of 1st District—Mrs. Roy Swenson, Camp Lake. 
4th & Sth Districts—Mrs. A. W. Einfeldt, 
10 Milwaukee : HEALTH CORNER 
7th District—Mrs. B. G. Fox, Stevens Point 
" 8th District—Mrs. Starr Lloyd, Oconto In our Health Corner for the past two months, 
‘ 9th District—Mrs. A. C. Hirsch, Eau Claire there have been messages from State Chairmen_re- 
‘ 10th District—Mrs. C. F. Wherritt, Ashland garding different phases of Physical Health. This 
month we wish to urge that you give just as serious 
d ee a eS consideration to the Mental Health of your family. 
News Dorothy Canfield Fisher once said, “We can not do 
n Marquette County has organized an active county ~ = “tke cil —— fy _ Page SS ” 
e council with four parent teacher associations formin a eee ee oe — a ee a 
1. the nucleus. Mrs. E. B. Anderson, Chairman, Oxford _ How very important that “right background” is, 
i‘ reports a live meeting with approximately fifteen rep- 18 brought out in the Citizens’ Committee Report on 
resentatives from each local in membership in attend- Public Welfare in Wisconsin. That Committee rec- 
ance. A preliminary report of the county survey of ognized that the family was the unit of social life 
children’s services and conditions contributing to child 20d that many of the ills of life, physical and mental, 
welfare, was given. A follow-up program will be came from the wrong sort of home life. 
initiated by the organization. Now the special session of the Legislature, recently 
adjourned, has passed a bill which will set up a State 
“4 ee Department of Mental Hygiene because of the find- 
‘ In the recent series of district meetings conducted ings of the Citizens’ Committee. 
by Mrs. C. E. Roe, National Field Secretary, 251 local In our year’s work on “Conserving Human Re- 
associations were represented, a total of about 1,200 sources’, let us, too, give thought to Mental Hy- 
members were in attendance. giene—make use of the suggestions found on page 25 
eb es ee of the 1937 Manual and also study the report of the 
; Citizens’ Committee, as well as the new type of work 
There is much discussion concerning the ethics of | which will be undertaken by the State as soon as the 
money raising and the types of activities that are proper machinery can be set up; above all, let us see 
desirable as revenue-raising projects. Local Parent to it that we create the “right background” in our 
Teacher leaders will find “Ethics of Money Raising’, own home. 
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SERVICE AND SCHOLARSHIP 


MAUDE STAUDENMAYER 
Juneau H. S., Milwaukee 


esa help, in reference to school work, 
has always meant “‘seeing the teacher’’ after 
school. The bright pupils departed at the first 
bell, or entered into extracurricular activities, 
while the less apt pupils formed a dismal line 
to the teacher's desk. Why not coordinate the 
forces and let those with high scholarship per- 
form a service for their fellow students? So 
thought Principal William G. Kastner when, 
in February of 1937, he founded the “Juneau 
Service Club”, an honorary educational society, 
at the Solomon Juneau High school in 
Milwaukee. 


The purpose of the club is, clearly, ‘‘to 
attain a high standard of scholarship through- 
out the school by giving special help to pupils 
who desire and need it.” The membership re- 
quirement is an average of 90 with no mark 
helow 85. Once a member, the pupil must 
maintain an average of 88 with no mark below 
80, or he is automatically dropped. The group, 
then, fluctuates during the semester; member- 
ship is determined on the four report card days 
of the term, which are the days on which the 
club meets. 


With a survey of a ome-semester career at 
hand, it may be profitable to consider the value 
and results of such a project, even at its initial 
stage. One of the finest aspects of the proce- 
dure is the help it draws from the better stu- 
dents. The time they devote to the work is 
optional with the following as special help 
periods: 8:00 to 8:30; 12:30 to 1:00; 3:15 to 
4:00; and free periods. Beyond this, there are 
group helpers, students who assist large sewing 
and cooking classes and others who aid reme- 
dial work and oral reading. Special help is 
given in the conference rooms, helpers being 
assigned to subjects they choose or to pupils 
from their classes, and are assigned by the club 
sponsor and the subject teacher. 






siden el 





The total enrollment at the Juneau High 
school was approximately 1,100. The service 
club had members from the 7A to 12A, in- 
clusive. The seventy-two pupils who had qual- 
ifying averages at the beginning of the spring 
term determined the original membership. At 
the end of the June term there were 112 mem- 
bers. Twenty of these pupils were graduates, 
leaving a roster of 92 “‘special helpers” to start 
the fall term. Of the few instances where a 
student dropped membership, the cause was 
lack of time to devote to the work, or the 
averages of all subjects being lowered. 

What happened as a result of this special 
help policy? Of the pupils receiving help, 
92% showed good results; 60% had averages 
which went up; 32% stayed the same. Of the 
service club members, 70% had averages which 
went up; 10% stayed the same; and the re- 
maining 20% lost no more than one or two 
points, half of them losing only one, half 
losing two points. Thus, the report, according 
to Miss Ingebor Holtan, club sponsor, showed 
a commendable value after only one semestet’s 
trial. 


* 


A GROCERY STORE ACTIVITY 


MERLE WILSON 


Third Grade Supervisor 
Whitewater State Teachers College 


ye the Third Grade arrived at the study 
of United States money, we had a discus- 
sion to decide what would be the best way to 
learn all we could about United States money 
and how to make change. It was decided that 
the best way was to have a grocery store of 
our own. We began to look for all possible 
sources of help in the little project. We found 
The Educational Foundations Co., Incorporated, 
as one possible source and pupils decided to 
bring empty wrappers, cans, and bottles from 
home. 

The location chosen was a classroom adjoin- 
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ing the Third Grade assembly room and for 
physical equipment we got a dozen empty 
orange crates from a store and covered them 
with wrapping paper to serve as counters and 
storage room for our supplies. One box was 
set with the long way upright to serve as a 
counter upon which was placed the casn reg- 
ister, the bill books, and pencils. 

An excursion was then made to one of the 
local stores to study the arrangement of their 
goods and to get prices. Price tags were made 
to put on all the articles. Original advertise- 
ments were made in Art class and placed on the 
walls of the store. 

The pupils decided the store should have a 
name and it was unanimously named The Wil- 
son Grocery after the teacher. The name was 
made in large letters and placed on the wall 
up above the counter. Invitations to the open- 
ing day were sent to Grades Two and Four, 
for a visiting hour. The group made animal 
cookies out of cardboard to give to the visitors 
for souvenirs. 








PLAYING SToRE Is Lots oF FUN! 


Above is pictured a scene typical in many Wisconsin elementary schools, though not 
taken in the third grade of Whitewater. “Playing store’ has a natural appeal which 
motivates the class activity, many children participate, and it gives them a practical training 
in arithmetic which parents greatly appreciate. 


The cartons in the store have been used to 
develop division and multiplication facts in 
formal work. When we play store formally 
during school hours merchants and customers 
are chosen so that the jobs are evenly distrib- 
uted. A copy of the bills are placed on the 
board and the class figures the total amount 
and correct change, making any necessary cor- 
rections. The latest addition in equipment is 
two telephones. One of the boys brought his 
little telephone from home and presented it 
for use, and the group made the other out of 
cardboard. Orders are telephoned to the store- 
keeper and he writes the bill while at the phone. 
One recent addition is a play ice-box where 
the butter, cream, and cheese are kept. 

The most valuable outcome of the little store 
is the furnishing of a common activity and 
interest in the room. All feel an equal share 
of responsibility for its upkeep. Many things 
have been learned besides just those of arith- 
metical value, such as courtesy of the store- 
keeper and customer to each other. 
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One Greyhound trip can 
teach you more about 


\ 
economy, comfort, scenic | WM 


interest than many books . == ™™ 












Teacher's textbook on the subject of travel 
economy is often a Greyhound bus! She 
learns in one easy lesson that the most 
scenic way between two points is a Grey- 
hound line —that the smartest, smoothest 
ride in America costs only one-third as 
much as driving a car. Out-of-town week- 
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THESE PICTORIAL STUDY HELPS WILL THRILL CLASSES 


We have two intensely interesting study aids for teachers: a booklet, “This Amazing America” 
with 140 pictures and stories about our country’s strangest places, CO: the “Comparison Map” 
= American (suitable for framing)—90 world wonders duplicated right here in our own coun- 
y, (). Check which one you prefer. . 
$05—Bth Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn, 
down the place you wish to visit on the line below. 





ends, Thanksgiving visits, and Christmas 
vacation trips . . . these occasions prove 
definitely that it costs less to see more 


and go farther by Greyhound! 
4 FL for you and your classes, with these 
good-humored maps and booklets! 


[The ~ 
[GREYHOUND | 


















‘ir 

















then mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
If you want fares and facts about any special trip, jot 





Name 








Address 
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GHLIGHTS OF EDO 








NEW DIVISIONAL OFFICERS FOR 


All of the divisional associa- 
tions meeting last month report 
unusually fine attendance, and in 
every case the convention was 
termed an unqualified success. 

Newly elected officers of the 
various groups are: 


North Wisconsin Education 
Association: 
President: Supt. J. E. Murphy, 
Hurley 
Vice President: Principal George 
Sullivan, Montreal 
Secretary: Co. Supt. Ira Kenyon, 


Ashland 
Treasurer: Miss Mable O’Brien, 
Ashland 
Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association: 
President: Supt. E. P. Rock, 
Hudson 


Executive Board: 
Ist Vice Pres.: Supt. A. J. 
Antholz, Spooner 
2nd Vice Pres.: Supt. P. T. 
Wick, Cochran 
Newly Elected Member: Ken- 
neth L. Outcalt, Co. Supt., 


Polk Co. 
Secretary: W. E. Slagg, Eau 
Claire 
Treasurer: E. E. Waters, Shell 
Lake 


Southwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association: 


President: Mrs. Lillian Ellis, Co. 
Supt., Iowa Co. 
Vice President: L. A. Struck, 
Cuba City 
Secretary: Mrs. Adaline Cotting- 
ham, Benton 
Executive Committee: 
William L. Cummings, Prairie 
du Chien 
L. B. Carns, Hazel Green 
H. F. Bagemihl, Darlington 
Mrs. Phoebe Anderson, 
Belmont 


Western Wisconsin Teachers 

Association: 

President: Supt. G. M. Wiley, 
La Crosse 

Vice President: Miss Lucille 
White, Galesville 

Secretary-Treasurer: E. L. Wal- 
ters, La Crosse 





“May Have’ Missed 


ATIONAL NEWS SINCE LAST MONTH'S JOURNAL 


38 ANNOUNCED 





Northwest Territory 
School Contest Opens 


A great deal of interest is being 
stirred up concerning the North- 
west Territory Celebration, and 
Wisconsin schools should take an 
active part in the festivities. We 
have just received notice of an art 
and essay school contest open to all 
students of public, private and 
parochial schools in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. Your school should 
have the official announcement by 
this time, but if you have failed to 
see it, the following facts will be 
of interest to you and _ your 
students. 


There are to be three contests, 
one each for grade school, high 
school, and college students. The 
grade contest is divided into four 
divisions, the first two competing 
on art renditions of events relating 
to the Northwest Territory, and 
the remainder of the divisions, as 
well as the high school and college 
entrants will compete in the prepa- 
ration of essays on specific subjects 
concerning the history and signifi- 
cance of the territory. 

Cash, trip and scholarship prizes 
totalling more than $20,000 will be 
won by the successful entrants. In 
the grade school contest four win- 
ners from each state will receive 
an all expense trip to Washington 
D. C., and other points of interest 
along the route. In the high school 
contest substantial cash prizes and 
splendid scholarship awards from 
46 colleges within the six states 
will be won. College contestants 
will win cash awards and a post 
graduate scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

An_ informative, supplemental 
text-book recently came off the 
press and has been distributed free 
of charge to the more than 250,000 





Thus far we have not received 
information concerning the officers 
elected at the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers Association convention at 
Wausau and the convention of the 
Lake Superior Teachers Association. 
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school teachers in the six states. 
This 96 page book provides in an 
interesting manner a history of the 
Ordinance of 1787 and the Old 
Northwest, and is a valuable source 
of information for contestants. It 
also includes a bibliography of 
source materials and complete rules 
and regulations for the contest. 


Additional copies are available 
from the Northwest Territory 
Celebration Commission, Federal 


Bldg., Marietta, Ohio, for 10 cents 
each. 

The contest closes Feb. 15, so 
start your students working now! 








Free Safety Poster 


See back cover of this 
issue for the free safety 
poster being offered by 
one of our advertisers. 
Get yours today! 














U. of W. Shows Gain in 
Enrollment Over 1936 


Recently released records from 
the office of Registrar Curtis Mer- 
riman reveal some interesting side- 
lights on the University of Wis- 
consin enrollment this fall, show- 
ing that the total of 10,864 regis- 
tered students represents a gain of 
over 7% compared to total enroll- 
ment figures for 1936. 

In a breakdown of enrollments 
according to colleges it is interest- 
ing to note that the greatest in- 
creases took place in Engineering 
(15.6%) and Agriculture 
(15.2%), while the Law school 
showed a decrease of 6.3% and 
Medicine an increase of only 3.2%. 
Education seems to be increasing 
in popularity, with an increase of 
14% over 1936. 

Of the total number of students 
7,571 are men and 3,293 women, 
so the girls still have the advan- 
tage of a 2-1 average on date 
possibilities ! 

Of the total, 9,140 are Wiscon- 
sin boys and girls and 1,724 are 
residents of other states or foreign 
countries. The non-resident enroll- 
ment is 10.8% up over 1936. 
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HEADLINES You May HAVE MISssED 





Advice to Rural Peds: 
Carry Bear Insurance 


We recently clipped this from 

an issue of the Superior Telegram: 

“The teacher of a rural school 

in the town of Highland tried to 

take a picture of a bear—but she 
didn’t get the picture. 

“That's the story that Milford 
Ulvin, Brule, supervisor, relates. 

“It seems, according to Mr. 
Ulvin, that a group of students 
and their teacher were returning 
from school one day last week 
in a bus driven by Andrew 
Tollefson. 

“A bear was spotted on the 
road, and the bus was halted so 
that the teacher, her name was 
not divulged, could obtain a 
picture of the bruin. 

“After several of the students 
and the teacher had descended 
from the bus to the road, they 
found that the bear was wound- 
ed—and angry. 

“He chased the children and 
their teacher back into the bus 
amid much confusion. He also 
scratched the side of the bus in 
an ominous warning to any fur- 
ther picture hunters or other 
molesters.” 

All we've got to say is that this 
teaching in Wisconsin is getting 











Progress Made in Federal Support of 
Education, Says N. E. A. 


On April 19, President Roose- 
velt appointed a committee of 
twenty-two laymen of which Dr. 
Floyd W. Reeves, University of 
Chicago, is chairman, to study the 
relationship of the federal govern- 
ment to education and to report 
its findings by December. This in- 
formation will then be available by 
The President for consideration by 
the time The Congress reconvenes 
early in January. 

A new chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
has been appointed in Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Larrabee, Indiana, a mem- 
ber of a Board of Education, and 
strongly in favor of education. 

Both of these facts are consid- 
ered significant at N. E. A. head- 
quarters. 

The Harrison — Black — Fletcher 
Bill keeps its present status until 





mighty tough. It looks as though 
standard equipment for all teachers 
in the far north will have to be a 
shotgun and a_ steady shootin’ 
finger ! 





Congress adjourns in 1938 and can 
be called up at any time. 

Miss Charl Williams, past presi- 
dent of the N. E. A., who has 
kept in close touch with the bill 
and its progress says, “At no time 
has the teaching profession been 
so united from the lowest teacher 
to the highest teacher as on this 
issue.” She urges everyone to send 
for a copy of the hearings* which 
contains a wealth of information 
for publicity purposes. 

Other workers in behalf of the 
bill feel very confident that the 
enactment of some sort of federal 
aid bill is not far off. Whether 
federal aid takes the form outlined 
in the Harrison—Black—Fletcher Bill 
is not so significant as that the 
government recognize its respon- 
sibility in behalf of education. 

The September Research Bulle- 
tin is devoted to the subject of 
federal support for education and 
contains a mine of information 
based on the hearings of the bill. 





* Government Printing Office, 25¢. 


Vistble Permanent Grade Records 
SUITABLE FOR LARGE OR SMALL ENROLLMENTS 


Information at a Glance .. . 





Postindex Visible Equipment and Arrangement 
makes it easy to find information! 


Unusual conditions are signalled for special 


attention! 














Flat Book Type, Postindex Visible 
File. Suitable for Large or Small 
Enrollments. Ask for specifications. 
Sample Cards Supplied on Request. 


Pupil records filed in visible equipment assist 
principals, counselors and personnel workers in 
advising pupils and parents. Individual prob- 
lems are diagnosed so organization of pupil’s 


personal program can be established to make 
his education effective. 


Astindex 
THE PARKER COMPANY 


12-14 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 
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PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Environmental Factors in the Development 
of Wisconsin 
Harvey A. Uber. Marquette University Press, 
Milwaukee. Price $3.00. 288 pages 

The author of this book, as head of the geography 
department at Marquette University, is well known 
to many readers of the JoURNAL, and for that rea- 
son alone the book should command attention 
throughout state educational circles. Then, too, the 
subject matter is of interest to all of us, and of great 
importance to all teachers of geography. But dis- 
counting the personal interest of authorship and sub- 
ject matter the book is worthy of consideration in its 
own right, as anyone interested in the development 
of Wisconsin must necessarily have an understanding 
of the possible relationships between the geographic 
factors, such as soil, climate, topography, geology, 
etc., and other social phenomena in the development 
of the state. 

The book is divided into two parts: one devoted 
to geographical or natural factors (physical geog- 
raphy, forests and wild life); the other to human 
responses to these environmental factors. This latter 
section treats with the life of the Indians as well as 
the whites, showing how the redman lived in Wis- 
consin prior to the coming of the whites, and how 
he now lives on the various state reservations. 

Human activities of the present inhabitants of Wis- 
consin are discussed under the chapters on agricul- 
ture, manufacturing, transportation, education, and 
recreation. 

Many charts help emphasize parts of the text, and 
a comprehensive bibliography gives the reader an 
— of using other publications in greater 

etail. 


Modern Fiction, A Study of Values 
Herbert J. Muller. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
N. Y. C. Price $2.80. 447 pages 

Teachers of English, as well as others who find 
time to take a sincere interest in the better type of 
fiction, will find this book exceedingly interesting. 
Well written, it attempts to evaluate the importance 
of such literary figures as Hardy, Zola, Dreiser, Gals- 
worthy, Maughan, Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, Joyce, 
Virginia Woolf, Mann, and those “apostles of the 
lost generation”: Huxley and Hemingway. 

Though wise with the experience of years the 
author of this readable literary critique is not over- 
weighted with a sense of his own importance and he 
never forgets to interest his readers with a fresh 
approach to a subject which might well be burdened 
down with philosophical pedantry. 


Integration, Its Meaning and Application 
L. Thomas Hopkins, et al. D. Appleton—Century 
Co., New York City. Price $2.00. 301 pages 
The importance of this book is derived from two 
sources: subject matter and authorship. Curriculum 
revision is in the pedagogical air, and the matter of 
“integration” enters into the discussion quite fre- 
quently. So it is not astounding that the subject be- 
came the basis of a study conducted under the aus- 








Co Know 


pices of the Executive Committee of the Society for 
Curriculum Study. While the book was brought into 
reality due to the work of L. Thomas Hopkins it is 
the work of many educators: among them E. C. 
Lindeman, Raymond H. Wheeler, P. E. Harris, J. Wil- 
liam Buchanan, Goodwin Watson, Sibyl Browne, and 
I. H. MacKinnon. 

The material is divided into two distinct parts: 
the first part of the book dealing with the deeper 
meanings, principles, and ideas of integration, and the 
second part describing the practices under various 
types of curriculums, evaluating them briefly in rela- 
tion to the underlying principles of integration 
developed in the first part of the book. 

Inasmuch as the book is the work of many brilliant 
minds there is not an attempt to form a conclusion 
which might be acceptable to all. The reader is left 
to draw his own conclusions, and one conclusion 
nearly every reader will reach is that the subject is 
large enough for further study! 


* 


WORTHWHILE TEXTS 


The Old World Past and Present 

Campbell, Webb, and Nida. Scott, Foresman & 

Co., Chicago. Price $1.84. 582 pages 

Written for either the fifth or sixth grades this 

book fairly bursts with fascinating pictures, cartoons, 
picture-graphs, and maps which help develop the 
well-written text. The Old World Past and Present 
covers the geography and history of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, but combines the parts into one mean- 
ingful story. The emphasis is placed on man’s social 
development and not on dry factual data. The authors 
constantly show why people in certain localities live 
as they do, drawing on history, geography, civics and 
science to develop the theme. 


English in Action 
Tressler and Carter. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Price Vol. I—$1.16; Vol. II—$1.52 

These books are written for school systems cover- 
ing English composition in three years. Volume I is 
for the ninth year; Volume II for grades ten and 
eleven, with enough material for an extra year, if so 
desired. The special features which have made Tress- 
ler’s English im Action so well known in the second- 
ary field are retained in these books; the only dif- 
ference is the rearrangement of material to fit a three- 
year, rather than a four-year course. 

A maintenance program and varied, easily scored 
diagnostic and mastery tests are incorporated into the 
texts. Vol. I has a Model for Progress graph, and 
vol. II a Reference Chart of the handbook. As in 
other books of this series, the illustrations are varied 
though not outstanding. 


New World of Chemistry (New edition) 
Bernard Jaffe. Silver-Burdett Co., N. Y. City. 
Price $1.80. 566 pages 

The teaching of science is keenly aware of its close 
relationship to the practicality of every-day life, and 
this consciousness is the foundation of this up-to-the- 
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Environmental Factors 
in the 
Development of Wisconsin 


By Harvey A. Uber, Ph.D., Head of the 
Geography Department, State Teacher’s 
College, Milwaukee, Marquette Univer- 
sity Press, Milwaukee, Price, $3.00, 288 
Pages. 


A valuable source book in ten chapters 
—Physical Geography, Forests, Wild Life, 
Indians, People (White), Agriculture, 
Manufacturing, Transportation, Educa- 
tion, Recreation—combining geography, 
history and other social sciences in the 
development of Wisconsin. The text is 
well illustrated with figures and tables, 
and has an annotated bibliography which 
should be of especial value to the teacher, 
or reader, who is interested in making a 
study of other more detailed sources. 


Marquette University Press 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











minute text. The author wisely went to industrial 
leaders to find out what a chemistry course should 
teach if it hoped to prepare students for life as they 
will meet it out of school. Factual material naturally 
forms the basis of the book, yet the author never lets 
the student lose sight of the work done by pioneers 
and trail-blazers in the various branches of chemistry. 
This humanized approach not only serves to give the 
student of history a perspective of the subjects but 
also gives him an understanding of the early struggles 
of those persons responsible for chemical facts as we 
know them today. 


As might be expected in a text which takes such 
a practical approach to the teaching of a scientific 
subject, the book is well illustrated with pictures and 
simple yet accurate diagrams. Likewise, provision is 
made for the needs, interests and varying capacities 
of the students by arranging the material in such a 
way that the teacher can give pupils of more-than- 
average ability enough work to keep them out of 
mischief. 

Since the publication of the original text two years 
ago so many new developments in industry, directly 
related to chemistry, have taken place that the revised 
text offers an abundance of really new material. 


United States (Revised and Enlarged 
dition) 
Nellie Allen. Ginn & Co., Chicago. Price $1.12. 
489 pages 


Southern Lands 
Barrows—Parker Geography Series. Silver Bur- 
dett Co., New York. Price $1.52. 296 pages 


READERS 


Helpers (Sequel to Home) 

Waddell, Nemec, and Bush. The Macmillan Co., 

N. Y. City. Price $.96. 216 pages 

This reader is of special interest to Wisconsin 

people as all three authors are members of the Dept. 
of Public Instruction and well-known to all readers 
of the JoURNAL. As might be expected, with such 
fine authors, the book is educationally sound, and the 
publishers have given it a fine “dress” with good 
type and exceptionally fine black and white drawings. 
As was the book Home, Helpers is a simple and in- 
teresting introduction to social science for use in pri- 
mary grades. Its stories are built around a study of 
various types of community life and occupations that 
are familiar to children. As the title of the book im- 
plies, the text stresses throughout the interdependence 
of individuals and groups. 


Child’s Own Way Series (New Edition) 
Wheeler Publishing Co., Chicago. Marjorie 
Hardy, author of all books 

Primer: Wag and Puff. $.60. 144 pages 

1st Reader: Surprise Stories. $.60. 144 pages 

2nd Reader: New Stories. $.76. 224 pages 

3rd Reader: Best Stories. $.84. 288 pages 

These books, generally recognized throughout the 
country as fine readers, have been re-written, making 
the type more readable, drastically reducing the vo- 
cabulary, and repeating words more than in the old 
edition. This complete revision of the books should 
still some of the criticism levied at the books regard- 
ing the difficulty of the vocabularies. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


In Little America With Byrd 
Joe Hill Jr. and Ola Davis Hill. Ginn & Coa., 
Chicago. Price $1.00. 263 pages 
Joe Hill was the youngest member of the Second 
Antarctic Expedition, being barely twenty at the time 
of departure. His observations of the trip are given 
in this book, which will greatly interest children of 
the upper grades and junior high school levels. The 
book is profusely illustrated with photographs taken 
by the expedition members. 


China Quest 
Elizabeth Foreman Lewis. John C. Winston Co., 
Chicago. Price $2.00 

All who had the pleasure of reading Young Fu 
winner of the Newberry Medal last year, will be 
very interested in Miss Lewis’ latest book on China. 
And the book couldn’t have been planned for a bet- 
ter time, when interest in the Chinese situation is 
universal, as China Quest is a complete and vivid 
picture of China as she appeared on the very eve 
of the current conflict. 

The author presents the story through the eyes of 
two chief characters: “Red” Stuart, a young Amer- 
ican, and Li-San, a Chinese boy, who meet in a 
Shanghai street, become friends, and travel together 
throughout the country. 

The author has done a fine piece of work in con- 
trasting the divergent viewpoints of the two civili- 
zations, while at the same time she shows how each 
strengthens and supplements the other. 

The book is written for children of grades 6-12. 


Book of Marvels (The Occident) 
Richard Halliburton. Bobbs—Merrill Co., Indian- 

apolis. Price $.84 in wholesale lots 
Here is a sure-fire book for intermediate and junior 
high school students. Written by the famous traveler, 
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Richard Halliburton, it reflects his vigorous style and 
at the same time gives the reader a wealth of infor- 
mation concerning the wonders of our modern world. 
It’s a real magic carpet which whisks the reader over 
the United States, down to Central America, South 
America, Europe, India—and just about every other 
place which breathes of adventure and astounding 
sights. 

The author has obviously remembered what he 
liked about the study of geography, and he has em- 
phasized these things i in this book. Pictures are of full 
page size, 7” x10”, and there are lots of them! In 
fact, honors are pretty evenly divided between the 
text, typically Halliburton, and the wonderful pic- 
tures. Our only criticism is that the printing had to 
be done in offset, thereby losing much of the details 
on many of the pictures. Maybe we're asking too 
much! 

The author and publishers are to be congratulated 
upon the publication of a book of this type, which is 
what the sporting blood would call ‘‘a natural’. It 
just can’t help clicking, and our only regret is that 
there wasn’t a Halliburton to present geography in 
this manner when we were kids in school. 


* 


BOOK GOSSIP 


The G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., offers 
free to teachers An Outline for Dictionary Study 
based on Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, a pam- 
phlet on Vocabulary Building, Word Study and Bib- 
liography, and a pageant on The Making of a Dic- 
tionary. All three pamphlets are full of interesting 
material, and should be of great help to many teach- 
ers. Write for your copies today. This is one of the 
many fine services rendered by this company. 


Supt. Wegner of Waupun has recently published A 
Simplified School Financial Accounting System. De- 
veloped with one eye on the State Annual Report, 
the system is reputed to be especially well suited for 
small high schools having a minimum of clerical 
help. For further information write Supt. Wegner of 
Educational Records, Waupun. 


Written in the hopes of steadying the wiggles of 
junior high school boys and girls, Behave Yourself 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Chicago. Price $1.00) is a 
practical book on school etiquette. It should be wel- 
comed by school teachers and administrators, and is 
written in a style to interest students. The cartoons 
and verses underneath will catch the adolescent eye. 


Another Lippincott book we've just gotten is Youth 
at the Wheel, Price $1.20, a new text book on safe 
driving. To be used as a basal text for any junior 
or senior high school course dealing in present day 
problems. It covers every topic essential to safe driv- 
ing, from car mechanism to rights of the pedestrian. 


The Sesquicentennial celebration on the signing of 
the Constitution brings with it new books on the 
subject. The Constitution, the Middle Way (Newson 
& Co., Chicago. Price $.80) presents a fresh, real- 
istic treatment of the Constitution from the point of 
view of the present time. Rich in historical back- 
ground, it conducts the reader through the years since 
the writing of this great American document, show- 
ing how it has been expanded and limited in scope 
under varying circumstances. 
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SILVER BURDETT BOOKS 


on the 
Pupils’ Reading Circle List Number 
American Inventions and Inventors ____ 187 
Blue Bird for Children ........-...... 1882 
Citizen and His Government __--__-__-- 5622 
Daylight, Twilight, Darkness and Time po 
Europe: A Geographical Reader -----_- 296 
Everyday Doings at Home ___-__---_---- s514 
Everyday Doings in Healthville ____-__- 4078 
BROW 00> Rte EU ota ork ee ee 5520 
Lads and Lassies of Other Days __-_---- 782 
Music Hour: One-Book Course _____-_- 5075 
Musie Hour: Two-Book Course — Lower 
Ce Oeics ae ae ery cane neen eee ener: 5645 
Music Hour: Two-Book Course — Upper 
EE ee eee ee een ee 5646 
Music of Many Lands and Peoples ____-- 5644 
Dae DNRe SOON ict nee wne ane 3745 
Nature Hour: Fifth Year—Autumn and 
UN ch a os 5686 
Nature Hour: Fifth Year—Spring —-_-_-_ 5687 
Nature Hour: Sixth Year—Autumn and 
WHIOGI ot oo lle oo een ee eee 5689 
Nature Hour: Sixth Year—Spring --___ 5688 
Our Ancestors in Europe __-----_-___-- 2542 
ES RE oa en ee ee ee 2138 
Stories of Our Holidays _.__._.__---_---_ 1620 
‘Thinkers and Doers __.........-....... 3325 
Weand the Wort ..55.05. 2... 4062 
Work-A-Day Doings on the Farm ___--_ 2598 
World’s Children Series 
AYAOn On PEtOe W.= 25 oS ce 4541 
Beppo and Lucie... 2-252. 5695 
Eiri grigr Seritie = eke 6354 
Jean’ and Panchon .....-.......... 4751 
Mavl and Greter ...=-~2.-2.25.-5 5163 
EGO Wi RON a is cece 5696 
Unit Activity Reading Series 
ROMNI WE? MOTI oo ep oe ich 5812 
At Home ond Away ..5-.--.<c6s<s 5813 
In City and Country .............. 5814 
Hound About You. ................ 5815 
Neat ane Par-.- 22 6466 


Teachers’ Reading Circle List 
Creative School Music 
Human Values in Music Education 
Basic Student Activities 
Literature and the Child 


We invite you to attend our exhibit at the 
Milwaukee Convention. 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives: 
H. H. Fuller, Madison, Wisconsin 
Ronald Layde, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
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READING 5s Enjoy 


The increasing popularity of McKnight readers 
prove their unchallenged superiority. 


Every one scientifically graded for vocabulary, 
type size and line length. 


Well illustrated with many photographs. 


SATURDAY AT THE PARK 
Attractive supplementary reader 
Sy eee 44¢ 


A VISIT TO GRANDMOTHERS 


Delightful story for easy reading 
1 BRBDO ODE ccimccsminsemmintna 44¢ 


OUR FARM BABIES 
11 fascinating stories about farm 
animals for 2nd grade ~------ 80¢ 


OTHER FARM BABIES 

12 interesting stories about the 

shy farm animals for 3rd grade 
80¢ 





IT HAPPENED IN AUSTRALIA 
Vivid story of the many wonders 
of this country for 5th grade 

1.00 





IT HAPPENED IN SO. AFRICA 
A graphic story of old and new 
life in this country for 6th grade 

1.00 





Order now for immediate use. & 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Bloomington iHinois 


/ 




















To America’s Schools 
YOUR HEALTH — »..i1,: 


Work book and Guide by Drs. Bauer and 
Teschner to Accompany New Radio Program 
of American Medical Association 





Parallels and gives permanency and personal 
application to this great educative program 
broadcast every Wednesday at 1:00 - 1:30 
P.M., CST, over NBC Red Network. 


Living Long Ago And Now 
Textbook-Workbook in Social Studies for the 
Elementary Schools . . Joy M. Lacey 


Combines basic social-science material with 
teaching-learning exercises—simple—easy— 
—unit organization. 


JOHNSON 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











Gas and A. C. Arc Welding and Cutting (Mc- 


Knight $.72. 84 pages) is a part of the “General — 


Shop Series,” and is written for a beginning course 
in junior high school, senior high school, or voca- 
tional school. Written with both eyes directed at the 
practical use of the material, the subject matter is so 
arranged that the manual can be used in school or 
by persons interested in learning welding by them- 
selves. Every part of the workbook is well illustrated 
with pictures and drawings. 


If you think that arithmetic is rather numbing, 
romantically speaking, you should introduce yourself 
and your pupils to The Wonderful Numbers of One- 
Two-Three (McFarlane, Warde, and McFarlane Co., 
N. Y. City. Price $1.00). The presentation is of such 
a nature that children reading the book will think 
they are being initiated into the tricks of some arith- 
metic magician. Here is the story of how numbers 
grew from notches on a stick to figures in a row, 
how numbers got their names, how to make a magic 
square, and lots of other information which children 
will enjoy. A novel book, well written, and designed 
to stir up interest over a subject which is often 
mistakenly regarded as a bore. 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. re- 
cently announced the publication of Otis Quick-Scor 
ing Mental Ability Tests, Beta Test and Gamma Test, 
the former for grades 4-9, the latter for high schools 
and colleges. Beta tests cost $.85 per package or $.15 
for specimen set; Gamma tests, $.90 per package or 
$.15 per specimen set. All tests are self-administered, 
to the extent that all students can take the test after 
reading the first page of instructions. Time of test 
30 minutes. Write publishers for further details. 


School Auditorium Programs (Beckley—Cardy Co., 
Chicago. Price $1.50) is a book which will be of 
great help in planning good school programs. This is 
a teachers’ manual and reference book, presenting 
aims of auditorium work, and gives programs for 
each month of the school year. Programs arranged 
around important dates in the fields of history, sci- 
ence, art, music, and literature, as well as programs 
for holidays and special occasions. 


The Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. has recently 
published two outstanding textbooks—workbooks. Liv- 
ing Long Ago and Now (Lacey, $.52. 160 pages) is 
written for the social studies on the elementary level. 
Easy enough for third graders. Organized as short 
units; the first three (First People, Indians, Pioneers) 
show how America grew as people changed their 
living habits, while the last three units, on Food, 
Clothing, and Houses, show the changes wrought by 
industrial life. Vocabulary difficulties cut down by 
introducing key words through pictorial concepts. 

Your Health (Drs. W. W. Bauer and P. A. Tesch- 
ner) is a workbook and guide based on the radio 
broadcasts given through N. B. C. by the American 
Medical association every Wednesday. Any Wisconsin 
schools listening to these broadcasts (and every school 
within hearing distance of WIBA, Madison, WTMJ, 
Milwaukee, or KSTP, Minn.—St. Paul should listen 
to these splendid broadcasts) will find this workbook 
of great assistance in “nailing down’’ the lessons as 
given in the broadcasts. Nine units, each of four 
weekly lessons, self rating charts, glossary, bibliog- 
raphy. Price: $.24 each, less in quantities. Send or- 
ders direct to the Chicago office of the Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co. at 623 S. Wabash Ave. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 26-27—Central Ass’n. of Science and 
Mathematics Teachers, Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, Cincinnati. 

Nov. 26-27—National Council for Social 
Studies, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. 
Dec. 1-4—American Vocational Association, 

Baltimore. 

Feb. 11-12—Southern Wis. Education Ass’n. 
Convention, Madison. 

Feb. 26—-Mar. 3—American Association of 
School Administrators, Atlantic City. 








Walter J. Berger, Sheboygan Falls, was recently 
named supervising teacher for Washington county, to 
fill the vacancy created by the death of H. H. Snyder. 
Mr. Berger has had wide experience in the rural 
pro and will be a fine addition to Supt. Buckley’s 
staff. 


An organization known as the Upper St. Croix 
Schoolmen’s association was organized last month, 
with the first meeting being held at the Polk County 
Normal school. Officers elected: N. Sorensen, St. 
Croix, president; Otto Herbert, Milltown, secretary; 
and Arthur Brown, Frederic, treasurer. 

Other ‘“‘charter members” are: L. R. Bune, Clear 
Lake; C. C. Alleman, Luck; Arthur Nelson, Cen- 
turia; C. Buck, Osceola; L. Heinsohn, Amery; F. M. 
Robey, Clayton; E. Adams, Grantsburg; M. D. Ber- 
lin, Somerset; K. Outcelt and John Nelson, Balsam 
Lake, and K. M. Viste, St. Croix Falls. 


Earl L. Anderson, supt. of the Richland County 
schools, was elected president of the Wisconsin River 
Valley Schoolmasters’ club at the October meeting 
held in Richland Center. Other officers elected are 
Barton Groves, Lime Ridge, vice president; Harold 
Pribbenow, Richland Center, secretary; and Theron 
Hoke, Boaz, treasurer. 


All last year’s officers of the Mishicot Band Par- 
ents organization: Mrs. Charles Skwor, president; 
Mrs. Wilburt Mueller, vice-president; Mrs. Herman 
Liese, secretary; and Mrs. Joseph Lambert, treasurer 
were re-elected at the October meeting of the organi- 
zation. Organized a year ago, the group succeeded in 
earning $1,046 in ten months, giving them an ade- 
quate amount to purchase new uniforms for the 
school’s sixty-one piece band. 


The Lake Bluff Parent-Teacher association of 
Shorewood can be mighty proud of the fine bulletin 
it issued this past month, giving a listing of officers, 
committee chairmen, the year’s program, and study 
groups for adults. The bulletin was prepared through 
the courtesy of the Mandel Engraving Co., by Mr. 
Charles Mandel, husband of the president of the 
Lake Bluff P. T. A. 


Mr. Francis L. Roman, after serving four years as 
athletic director at Marathon High school, has been 
advanced to the principalship. Other faculty changes: 
Miss Kathryn Felker, new teacher of Latin and Eng- 
lish, and Frank Miller, mathematics and coaching. 
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A kindergarten department has been added at the 
Bayfield school this year. Enrollment: 22; teacher: 
Miss Muriel Olson of Superior. 


Get this safety poster! See back cover— 
it’s free, and it will help in your community 
safety campaign. Write for your copy today, 
and mention seeing the ad in the Journal. 


Since the completion of the $80,000 addition to 
its school, Minocqua has installed a kindergarten, 
with Miss Althea Churchward of Chetek as teacher. 
Also, chemistry has been added to the high school 
course of study, with Principal Harvey L. Hougen as 
teacher. 


“This is the 19th year the village of Luxem- 
burg has 100% membership in the W.E.A.” 
Charles F. Teske 


Reedsburg High school had a rousing good home- 
coming celebration, and their hobo parade rated a 
picture in the Milwaukee Sentinel last month. Ev- 
eryone in the school took part in the parade, with 
prizes awarded to the two pupils with the best hobo 
costumes, 


Walter F. Frook, instructor in commercial subjects 
and coach at ‘Colby High school for the past two 
years, resigned this past summer to accept a position 
at North Fond du Lac. E. E. Fink of Lawrence, 
Kansas, has succeeded Mr. Frook at Colby. 


All of last year's officers of the Milwaukee Public 
School Teachers’ Annuity and Retirement Fund as- 
sociation were re-elected this fall. Officers are Miss 
Frances Jelinek, president; Miss Ethel Gardner, vice- 
president; Miss Catherine K. Sterk, secretary; Miss 
Babette Schmidtill, treasurer; and Misses Catherine 
Dolan, Lucille Wallace and Charlotte Lustfield, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 


The study of German seems to be increasing in 
Wisconsin, according to figures recently released 
from Washington. The study showed that the num- 
ber of Wisconsin students studying German has more 
than doubled in the six year period from 1928-34. 
In 1928 there were 3,971 pupils taking German in 
47 Wisconsin schools, while in 1934 the number 
had increased to 8,777 and the number of schools 
offering German had grown to 108. 


The Gresham public school has been organized as 
a four-year township high school, with Henry G. 
Gabriel, formerly of Lena and Elderon as principal. 
We are pleased to add that Principal Gabriel reports 
100% enrollment in the W.E.A. for his teachers in 
both grades and high school. 


LaFarge is proud of its educational work, and justly 
so. The village has a population of 787, the high 
school enrollment is 160, and during the past two 
years a $50,000 school addition has been built, and 
courses in agriculture, home economics, commercial, 
and band have been added. T. K. Hocking, for the 
past eight years principal of the school sends us the 
good news that his school again reports 100% in 
the W.E.A. 












Your Visit to Milwaukee 
Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 


Metropolitan atmosphere . 
Cocktail Lounge and Circular Bar 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
© 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 
Music and Dancing—At Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theatre 
Music By America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


‘MILWAUKEE . 
WALTER SCHROEDER, President 


The Price Co. Local of the W.E.A. held its first 
meeting of the year on Oct. 2, with President Arthur 
A. Minar presiding. The Local reports a high per- 
centage of the teachers joining the W.E.A., with the 
footnote that “we are aiming at the 4th consecutive 
years at 100%.” 


Help protect the children in your school. 
Secure the safety poster being offered free 
(see back cover), and display it in your 
community. 


The second part of this Bulletin consists of a series 
of critiques evaluating the work of Dr. Greene. These 
critiques are by: (1) Dr. R. L. Lyman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; (2) Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk, 
formerly director of curriculum, Madison Public 
Schools, Madison, Wisconsin; (3) Dr. M. R. Tra- 
bue of the College of Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College of Pennsylvania; (4) Dr. 
Herbert B. Bruner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; (5) Miss Fannie J. Ragland, Director of 
Elementary Grades, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and (6) Miss Claire M. Young, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City, S. D. 

Orders for the bulletins may be placed with The 
Conference Secretary, C. C. Certain, Box 67, North 
End Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


F. W. Heath, principal of the Wilton high school, 
in reporting news says that the school boasts a 50- 
piece band. Through a celebration put on under the 
direction of the P.T.A. last May $700 was realized to 
take care of the purchase of new uniforms and final 
payments on the horns. Besides, $100 remains for 
the needs of the coming year. 


The National Conference on Research in English 
announces the following publications: 

1. Principles of Method in Elementary English 
Composition—The Fifth Annual Research Bul- 
letin—By Dr. Harry A. Greene, Chairman. 

2. Research Problems in Reading in the Elementary 
School. A research bulletin by Dr. D. D. Dur- 
rell with criticisms by Dr. Paul McKee, Dr. 
William S. Gray, and Dr. Arthur I. Gates. 

3. Grading Children’s Books. A Research Mono- 
graph. By Dr. Carleton C. Washburne, Miss 
Vivian Weedon, and Mrs. Mabel Vogel 
Morphett. 

4. Summary of Recent Studies in Elementary 
School Reading. By Dr. Emmett A. Betts. 

5. A Manual of Style in Elementary School Eng- 
lish—Grades 4—6 inclusive: A Handbook of 
Good English for Grade School Boys and 
Girls. By Dr. Robert C. Pooley, Miss Delia E. 
Kibbe, and Dr. Lou LaBrant. 

The first two of these publications are now avail- 
able at 50c a copy. The release dates of the other 
three publications will be announced in December. 

In ‘Principles of Method in Elementary English 
Composition” Dr. Greene has reported on more than 
150 research studies in elementary school language, 
grammar, and composition. The principles are pre- 
sented under the following headings: 

1. Modern points of view in language instruction 

2. Content and grade placement of language cur- 
riculum 

3. Psychology of learning as applied to elementary 
school English 

4. Method in language teaching 

5s: es of results of language instruction, 
an 

6. Remedial and corrective instruction in language. 


Pewaukee is very proud of its new gymnasium. 
The building was dedicated on Sept. 22, with State 
Supt. John Callahan and Supt. Milton Potter of Mil- 
waukee as speakers. The gym has a playing floor of 
72’ x 45’, a stage 34’ x 19’ and permanent bleachers 
with a seating capacity of more than 350 persons. 
When used as an auditorium the room can accom- 
odate over a thousand persons. 


Green Bay reports 100%. 


Last month a number of principals met at West 
Salem, on invitation of Principal Knudtson, to dis- 
cuss problems common to the schools. Matters of 
curriculum reorganization, report cards, new educa- 
tional legislation, and so forth were discussed. In 
addition to the principals, Mr. Leamer and Mr. Rolfe 
of La Crosse State Teachers college, and Supt. Mc- 
Kean of Tomah were visitors. 


In view of the recently-enacted teachers tenure 
law the following clipping from a recent issue of 
Phil Delta Kappa is of interest: 

Since the new tenure law of Pennsylvania was 
passed this year, it is said that a rumor persisted that 
all chances of college graduates finding teaching jobs 
had been minimized if not lost. Theodore A. Siedle, 
director of the teachers’ appointment bureau at the 
University of Pittsburgh, says, however that the new 
law has not made “a particle of difference.”’ Instead 
of fewer jobs, there were actually more available in 
early September than at the same time last year. He 
pointed to a flood of last-minute resignations, espe- 
cially among women teachers who had married and 
ge that managing a household was a full-time 
job. 
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A handbook for organizing and conducting teach- 
ers’ associations has just been released by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. Cop- 
ies may be obtained without charge by writing the 
department at 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton; “DiC. 


Miss Gertrude Sweetman, teacher of Latin at the 
Washington High school, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Two Rivers Teachers’ association for the 
school year 1937-38. Other officers chosen are: Mel- 
vin Heyroth, vice president, and Frances Stewart, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


So often classroom teachers feel as though their 
work is not influenced by a statement of educational 
objectives, as is so clearly set forth in the pamphlet 
“A Philosophy of Education for Wisconsin”, pub- 
lished several years ago and reprinted many times 
since. Gordon Albert, faculty member of the Kim- 
berly school, Neenah, is not blinded to the benefit 
of adopting the principles of the Philosophy in 
classroom work. In recounting his own application 
of the principles to classroom work he says: 

“Geography can be taught so as to contribute to 
the educational objectives as outlined in this phil- 
osophy. It’s application to geography should not be 
incidental or left to chance, but should be planned 
for systematically. Organized around problems, geog- 
raphy should encourage critical thinking and the at- 
titude of inquiry. It should function especially in 
creating and developing a sense of social under- 
standing in its broadest aspects. 

“The sanity and practical nature of this philosophy 
seem unquestionable. It appears to embody the best 
of past and present educational theory and practice.” 


Miss Alice Jones, teacher of freshman English in 
Washington High school, Two Rivers, has been con- 
fined to her home in Madison, recovering from in- 
juries resulting from an automobile accident of the 
late summer. 


Kendall reports 100% for.the 8th consecu- 
tive year. 


The National Council for the Social Studies is 
holding its annual fall convention on Nov. 26-27 
at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. Some of the gen- 
eral session speakers: A. C. Krey, Univ. of Minn., 
and chairman of the American Historical Association 
Commission; E. W. Pahlow, Ohio State Univ., noted 
historical author; Irving Brant, editor and scholar; 
Ernest Horn, Iowa; D. C. Knowlton, New York; 
Rolla M. Tryon, Chicago; Fremont P. Wirth, Pea- 
body; Burr Phillips, Wisconsin, Howard E. Wilson, 
Harvard; Paul Hanna, Stanford; and Erling M. Hunt, 
Columbia. 


Doggone and golly gosh—those Janesville teachers 
have more darn pep! If you want to see what a lot 
of “punch” can be put into a city local’s bulletin 
gtab yourself off a copy of the October News Bulletin 
published by the Janesville Education Association. 
Not a dull moment, and full up to its ears with a 
grand mixture of professional news, chit-chat, and 
information every teacher in the city should be inter- 
— in. Keep it up, folks! You surely have what it 
takes, 


_ Splendid reports on the summer N.E.A. conven- 
tion were given to the Milwaukee Teachers associa- 
tion the early part of Sept. by Georgiana Gallogly 
and Annette West. 








MAMMOTH turkeys are no longer the 
mode; in fact, the Dept. of Agriculture is devel- 
oping a smaller turkey to fit small, modern ovens. 
te alll 
WITH or without turkey, may your Thanks- 
giving feast be complete, “from soup to nuts.” 
The ancient Romans used a similar expression, 
“from eggs to apples” to express the whole of 
anything. (From ON THE Roap TO CIVILIZA- 
TION, for highschools. Wallchart free on request.) 


“_ 
LESS than half of the qualified voters in the 
United+«States exercise their right to vote. 


Fa al 
NEW 2-book edition of THe HEALTHY LIFE SE- 
RIES (Fowlkes and Jackson) now ready, in addi- 
tion to the regular 4-book edition for grades 3-6. 


te al 
DURING her lifetime, the average woman 


uses three times her weight in cosmetics. 
~~ 


MEN’S fashions changed as rapidly as 
women’s for thousands of years—only in the 
last century has man’s dress been comparatively 
static. See “The History of Costume” ac- 
companying one of the 8 color plates in THE 
WInsTON SIMPLIFIED DiIcTIONARY, ADVANCED 
Eprtion. Only THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DIcTIONARIES have attractive colored illustra- 


tions to encourage dictionary browsing. 
tt et al 


90,000 free meals a day are served to under- 
fed children in the New York City schools. 


~__" 

BEFORE and after’ pictures, used abun- 
dantly in THE New CurRRICULUM NUMBER 
Book (Grade 2) make learning so easy that the 
child cannot fail to grasp number facts and re- 
lationships. Whether or not you are using THE 
New CurRICULUM ARITHMETICS for grades 3-8, 
write us for information about this handsome 
new combination text and workbook. 


et al 
RICHEST country in the world is the U.S., 
yet only 45 million bed sheets were manufac- 
tured last year, less than half a sheet per person. 


The JOHN C.AVVZ UES wey, \ pm COMPANY 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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Helps for your 
HOLIDAY PROGRAMS 


We carry a complete line of 
booklets for all types of holiday 
programs. Plays, dialogues, ex- 
ercises, drills with songs, recita- 
tions and readings only $.40 ea. 





Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lace, Wis. 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service” 








For the 15th consecutive year Black Earth 


reports 100% in the W.E.A.! 


Rather early for reports of football champions, but 
we have just received notice that for the second con- 
secutive year Boyceville has been declared champions 
of the Dunn-St. Croix League. 


Nice going! 


Marinette county reports a great deal of building 
this past year. Additions have been built at Coleman, 
Amberg, and Crivitz; new rural schools: Plumb, 
White Potato, Foy Ridge, and Kirby Hills. A new 
graded school has been completed at High Falls. 


CHASE 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Established, 1900) 
W. E. CHASE, Proprietor - - - - 


See back cover of Journal for a poster you 
should have—and can get free! Send for one 
today; say you saw the ad in the Journal. 
Use the poster for a safety display. 


Say, before we get off the subject of Janesville. 
Did you know that at the present writing (Oct. 21st 
to be exact) Janesville High school’s football team 
is perched right up on top of the Big Eight pile? 
Yessitr—on top. Hope they stick there better than the 
Philadelphia Athletics did this past summer after a 
whirlwind start. Janesville has been the doormat of 
the Big Eight for lo these many years, and we know 
that we're joining in with a lot of other people when 
we express our pleasure at seeing them win. 


Four Wisconsin teachers attended the League Col- 
lege at the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 
last July. They were: Freda Krieger, Milwaukee, 
president of the Wisconsin Classroom ‘Teachers’ 
League, Dorothy Jerabek, West Allis, Sophia Bickler, 
Milwaukee, and Frances Jelinek, Milwaukee. 


Morris Leonard is the new president of the Rich- 
land Center Teachers association. Miss Evelyn 
Thompson is vice-president and Miss K. Eagan, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Richland Center teachers report 
100% in the W.E.A. 


Manitowoc’s fine new school building, Washing- 
ton Junior High school, was formally dedicated on 
October 22, with State Supt. Callahan as principal 
speaker. Supt. Bonar presided, and introduced the 
individuals who played a prominent part in bringing 
the school from a dream to reality. 


Norman L. Wittkop, teacher at Steuben J.H‘S., 
Milwaukee, is the author of an article published in 
The Journal of Geography, Sept. issue. A second 
Milwaukee teacher who “busted into print’ recently 
is Miss Frances Jelinek, who wrote an article on 
“Classroom Teacher Organizations”, appearing in the 
West Virginia School Journal. 


Harvey J. Walch, Edgar, was recently named pres- 
ident of the Marathon County Interscholastic league 
for 1937-38. Other officers are F. E. Gustin, Mosi- 
nee, vice-president; F. Roman, Marathon, secretary- 
treasurer. Walch and Roman are serving their sec- 
ond year as officers of the league.” 


An Active Reliable Agency 
Good Service at All Seasons 


Free Enrollment 


2009 ADAMS ST., MADISON, WISCONSIN 





16th Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 
Good Service 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teachers Available in all Depts. 


Member 
National Assn. 
Teachers’ 


Vacancies coming in each day. Agencies 








v” PARKER 


Wisconsin School wg and Teachers Make Extensive Use of This Agency 
hoto and Magazine Service Also Available 


Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. inn 





TEACHERS AGENCY 
OWNED AND MANAGED BY GEORGE R. RAY 








MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Lotta B. Fowler, Milwaukee, represented the Mil- 
waukee Teachers’ association at the official dinner 
given by the president of the Japanese Education 
association in Tokyo, July 31st. 


New courses at Palmyra: shorthand and bookkeep- 
ing, under the direction of Arthur W. Mussal, a 
graduate of Whitewater S.T.C. 


C. C. Doner, Wrightstown sends us the news that 
his high school will have a new gym this fall. Cost- 
ing $30,000 it was to be completed the first of this 
month, 


Miss Jessie Loveland was recently appointed prin- 
cipal of one of the Platteville grade schools to suc- 
ceed Miss Ruby Ellified, who is teaching in the junior 
high school. 


Ground was broken this fall for a new addition 
to the Clinton High school. The new structure will 
house the Agriculture and home economics depart- 
= and will provide sound proof rooms for the 
and. 


The Poynette High school music department has 
received enthusiastic support of the community and 
students during the past two years. Just a year ago 
the school district appropriated $1,000 to be used for 
the purchase of band instruments. Organized last 
year the band enjoyed unusual success, placing first 
in competition at Wisconsin Dells last May. This 
year two bands have been organized, and it is ex- 
pected that new uniforms will be purchased this year. 


Last month the Shawano faculty were guests of the 
school board at a dinner and bridge. 





IT COSTS SO 





The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the 
“‘happy-go-lucky’” crowd who refuse to worry about 
““rainy days.’’ But most teachers are not that fortunate. 
They have to be SURE of an income when disabled by 
sickness, accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers Every Year 

Records show that each year one out of every five 
teachers loses time, due to illness, accident or quaran- 
tine. The very nature of your occupation increases the 
health hazard, for all diseases come to school from all 
the homes in the community. No teacher can afford to 
ignore these plain facts. You can’t afford to take the 


isk. 
ne Be Safe—Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you 
are well, because you have no worries. But when 
trouble comes, it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while 
the tornado rages outside. T.C.U. protection is then 
priceless. Write today for complete details. No agent 
will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 











BETTER GRADES 


THIS YEAR 








Thanks to KEWAUNEE 


Modern Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational class- 
room furniture is bound to be inspiring to students. Especially 
is this true when the furniture is built by Kewaunee. 

Kewaunee Furniture is designed to provide every up-to-the- 
minute convenience. Everything is handy, drawers slide freely, 
doors open easily. Neighbors do not interfere. All these valu- 
able assets make Kewaunee Furniture doubly inspiring to the 
student—also to the teacher. Better grades are sure to result. 
If you have Laboratory, Home Economics or Vocational Furni- 
ture to buy, be sure to investigate Kewaunee first. 


Kewaunee Catalog is Your Guide to Finest Laboratory 
Furniture. Write for it. There is no charge for this 
valuable book of over 400 pages. Simply ask for it on 


your institution’s letterhead. 


e e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

294 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. ° 


Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 940 Maple Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 












Library Charging Desk 
No. BL-115 


Chemistry Desk No. D-702 (Plyroll) 
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A recent announcement from the N.E.A. carries 
interesting news concerning their broadcasts over 
NBC and Columbia. Exits and Entrances a new 
N.E.A. feature over the Columbia chain can be heard 
through WTAQ, Green Bay, WKBH, La Crosse, and 
WISN, Milwaukee every monday at 1:30 P. M. Our 
American Schools the N.E.A. program over the red 
network of NBC can be heard over stations WIBA, 
Madison and WTMJ, Milwaukee every Wednesday 
at 5 P. M. and Saturday morning at 10. Tune in for 
these fine programs. 


Boyceville has renovated the high school building, 
adding a home economics department, Latin, senior 
science, and a course in occupations. 


And the Villain still pursued her—with a capital V! 
Such was the tempo of the times at the fall frolic of 
the Milwaukee High School Teachers’ association, 
held the middle of last month. ‘Millicent, the Inno- 
cent Seamstress, or Puppets of a Tempestuous Tale”, 
was the epic melerdramer enacted, with Lillian Jones 
as the fair damsel (‘pure as fresh blown snow’), 
and Carl Bechtold as a first class Villain who dark- 
ened many a door and struck terror in the heart of 
many a maid. The hero who saved Millicent from a 
fate more awful than death was none other than 
Peter Bergland. Grace McVety directed the heart- 
tugging tale of feminine struggles in this world of 
latent sin. 


Harold DeGracie, Mellen high school teacher, was 
painfully injured in a car accident last month when 
the truck in which he was riding rolled over on the 
fire lane near Mellen. Fortunately no bones were 
broken, and Mr. DeGracie was able to resume his 
teaching after several days. 


Attention is called to the fact that the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics teachers will 
hold its annual convention on Nov. 26-27 at the 
Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Many 
Wisconsin teachers are expected to attend. 


Recently Miss Lucy Baker, for 43 years a member 
of the Whitewater State Teachers College faculty, re- 
tired and the Board of Normal School Regents passed 
a resolution commending her upon her long term of 
service, “‘and in recognition of that service grants to 
her the title of professor emeritus of music of the 
State Teachers College at Whitewater’. 


N. S. James, debate coach at Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers college, has been elected secretary of the State 
Territorial Celebration Committee, to direct the 
Northwest Ordinance celebration being held this year. 


A. H. O6estreich, principal of the Three 
Lakes High school, sends in a 100% report. 


M. Madison, who resigned the principalship of the 
Amherst schools this summer, has gone into esiddes 
with his brother, manufacturing neon signs. Or- 
lando C. Sauer, formerly of the Kiel faculty, succeeds 
Mr. Madison, and already has reported Amherst 
schools as 100% in the W.E.A. 


The State Teachers college and the Rotary Club of 
Oshkosh are sponsoring an Institute of International 
Understanding during October and November. A 
regular lecture series has been arranged. 


a 

Miss Winifred Harvey, Amherst, has been elected 

president of the Central Teachers Ass’n. Library 

Board. Last year Miss Harvey served as secretary of 
the group. 





Did You Find It? 


During the convention at Eau Claire 
last month a small oblong white gold 
watch with spring-link bracelet was 
lost near the Hotel Eau Claire by Mrs. 
George R. Ray of Madison. A reward 
is offered. Write Mr. Ray at 518 Insur- 
ance Bldg., Madison. 

















Again we are pleased to acknowledge receipt of 
student-edited publications. The Chatterbox is a bi- 
monthly newspaper (mimeographed) published by the 
students of the Deerfield High school, with Lloyd 
Anderson as editor. 

We have previously commented upon Fact and 
Rumor, the monthly publication of the inmates of the 
Milwaukee County House of Correction, but we again 
are impressed with the quality of workmanship dis- 
played in the editing of this publication. It’s the best 
job of mimeographing we've seen in many a moon, 
and if you want to see how attractive a mimeo- 
graphed bulletin can be we suggest that you com- 
municate with the educational director, K. H. Zahrte. 
While all the staff members deserve words of praise 
for their fine assembling of news, special honors 
must go to the inmates who have drawn the attrac- 
tive cover designs and Charles Griffith who has done 
the mimeograph work. 

* 


NECROLOGY 


* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 
Recently we received an ‘In Memoriam” statement 
from the teachers of Janesville, concerning the death 
of Miss Margaret Robinson, former city supervisor. 
Details concerning Miss Robinson’s death were 
lacking. 


Miss Frances Braasch, eighth grade teacher in the 
Reedsville school, died at her home on August 7th. 
Before becoming affiliated with the Reedsville school 
Miss Braasch taught at Maribel and Branch. 


*Perry S. Pray, 49, head of the biology and gen- 
eral science department of Riverside High school, 
Milwaukee, where he was an instructor for 20 years, 
died at his home in Milwaukee, August 30, following 
an illness of several months. 


Gerry H. Samter, 32, former teacher at Wauzeka, 
Argonne, and Hiles, and at the time of his death, 
junior high school principal at Wheaton, IIlI., died in 
a Wheaton hospital the early part of September 
following an appendicitis operation. 


*A. L. Simon, 59, member of the Green Bay fac- 
ulty and former teacher at Campbellsport, Brillion, 
De Pere, and Kewaskum, died at his home in Green 
Bay, September 19, following an operation. 


*Harry H. Snyder, 55, supervising teacher of 
Washington county and a widely known figure in 
state education circles, died at a Milwaukee hospital, 
September 27 after a short illness. 


Miss Kate M. Gwin, 62, a teacher in Wisconsin 
schools for 38 years, the last 22 of which were spent 
in the Marshfield schools, died at the home of friends 
in Neillsville, Oct. 2. 
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